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DECEMBER MEMO TO PA READERS: 


On the average, more than eighteen thousand people in the United 
States read Poxiticat Arrairs each month. They are people from every 
walk of life—steel workers, miners, professors, housewives, students, 
farmers, lawyers. Hardly a day goes by without bringing letters from 
Houston, or Seattle, or Ann Arbor, or from some city in the deep South, 
telling us “P A is indispensable!” Yes, and people write us from Bom- 
bay, Capetown, Montevideo, London and far-off New Zealand, to ex- 
press warm appreciation for the only magazine in the U.S.A. devoted 
to the theory and practice of the science of Marxism-Leninism. 


Pouirica, AFrairs is a magazine that thinking people read, study, 
discuss. Poxrticat Arrairs’ editorials, essays and analyses of national 
and world developments helps to translate their thinking into action, 
action for progress, action that leads to Socialism. 


Undoubtedly, you, dear Reader, know about Potiticat Arrairs. 
But what of your friends, your associates, your fellow workers? You 
can make it possible for them, too, to secure the benefits of regularly 
reading PA. To send a subscription for P A to someone you like is 
the finest way of telling that person that you know he or she is inter- 
ested in things that really matter. 


Because Christmas is traditionally the time for giving gifts, we are 
addressing this reminder to you now. At the modest cost to you of 
$2.50 for the year, you will be able to send a gift whose value cannot be 
measured, and what is more, the recipient will remember you with 
gratitude twelve times each year—whenever the mailman brings the 
new issue of P A. 


Don’t delay. Enclose your check or money order, together with the 
name of the friend to whom you wish us to send P A, and send it to 
New Century Publishers, 832 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. Do it 
today! 
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AMERICA’S FIRST POSTWAR ELECTIONS 


AN EDITORIAL 


THe vicrory oF THE Republican 
Party in the Congressional elections, 
which was accompanied by the de- 
feat of many outstanding New Deal- 
ers in both the House and the Senate, 
is a severe blow to the people of the 
United States. It signifies that the 
control of Congress, which was ‘al- 
ready in the hands of a bipartisan 
coalition of reactionary Republicans 
and poll-tax Democrats, will now be 
even more firmly held in the grip 
of Big Business. The Republicans 
have also strengthened their position 
in a number of states by winning 
the Governorship, as in the case of 
Massachusetts and Ohio, and by 
tightening their hold on a number 
of state legislatures. 

The program which the Republi- 
can Party expects to put through 
Congress, unless checked by united 
struggle, would spell doom to many 
of the outstanding achievements of 
the people under Roosevelt and the 
New Deal. It would mean, in addi- 
tion, new onslaughts on the living 
standards of the people, new blows 
against the people’s democratic liber- 
ties, and a more aggressive pushing 
forward of the Hoover-Vandenberg- 
Byrnes policy of world domination. 

There should be no illusion that 
the Truman Administration can be 
telied upon to be a serious check to 
the program of Big Business and 


the Republican Party. The Presi- 
dent’s first post-election statement 
should leave no doubt on this score. 
Nor should there be any illusion that 
considerations of the 1948 elections 
will postpone the danger that the Re- 
publican Party’s victory and _pro- 
gram hold for labor and all the com- 
mon people. 

The attacks that the people face 
will not be limited to the legislative 
field, whether nationally or in the 
states. Side by side with these at- 
tacks, and inseparable from them, 
we can expect direct attacks from Big 
Business upon the wage standards 
of the workers and the living stand- 
ards of the people generally, through 
increased prices and rents and at- 
tacks on the trade unions and other 
people’s organizations. Openly fas- 
cist and pro-fascist organizations will 
be further encouraged in their at- 
tacks on the labor movement, on the 
Negro people, and on the Jewish 
people and other minority groups. 

In the words of the November 6 
statement of the National Board of 
the Communist Party: 


America is in for tough days ahead, 
in terms of wages, rents, labor’s rights 
and democratic liberties. The nation’s 
relations to the rest of the world will 
be subjected to an intensification of the 
“get tough” bullying program of atom- 
dollar diplomacy, with the writing of 
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a democratic peace made more difficult. 
The nation will be subjected to in- 
creased militarization and speeding up 
of preparations for war. 


The contrast between the trends 
disclosed in the elections in the 
United States and those in recent 
elections in other parts of the world, 
has been widely noted. 


As is well known, great victories 


were scored in the recent period by 
the labor and people’s forces in the 
elections in France, Italy, Chile, and 
Bulgaria. These victories continued 
the same leftward trend evidenced 
in previous élections, especially in 
Europe and Great Britain. Why is it 
then that, following the great war 
against fascism, it is in the United 
States alone that reaction has been 
able to strengthen itself in the first 
postwar election? Is it that the 
American people are satisfied with 
existing conditions and therefore 
turned their backs on the Roosevelt 
policies of social reform? Is it that 
they really want the reactionary pro- 
gram of Big Business, as openly ad- 
vanced by the Republican Party? Of 
course not. 

The workers who shifted from the 
Democratic Party to the Republican 
Party to express their hatred of the 
Truman Administration’s breaking 
of the railroad strike, certainly did 
not vote for the anti-labor policies 
of the Republican Party. The men 
and women voters who voiced their 
dissatisfaction with the Administra- 
tion’s abandonment of price controls 
by voting for the G.O.P. did not be- 
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lieve that, in so doing, they were x. 
tually voting for a Congress the 
would further reduce their living 
standards and give unrestricted a 
thority to the monopolies to rai 
prices higher and to abolish rem 
control. Even the Republicans wil 
find it difficult to prove that this i 
what the people wanted. 

The basic reason why the peopl 
dissatisfaction with the reactionan 
course of the Truman Adminisa§ P< 
tion in foreign and domestic polig 
expressed itself in a shift to the Re 
publican Party, the main party of r. 
action and Big Business, must by 
found in the factors that are p 
culiar to the United States, and tha 
distinguish it from the countries j 
which the masses voted in increasig 
numbers for the parties of the Left 
Communist, Socialist, and others, ! 
key to the answer to this question 
further to be found in the fact th 
in most countries the Communi 
Parties made the biggest gains in t 
recent elections, as in the case 
France, Italy, and Bulgaria. 

The American people, in the 1 
elections, were not presented with 
clear alternative to the reactio 
retreats of the Truman Admini 
tion, expressed in its abandonmemthind 2 
of the Roosevelt program. Evgpe soci 
those forces in the labor and pag°™ss- 
ple’s movements that were critid Th 
of the Administration—the CLC ote 
the C.I.O--P.A.C,, the A.L.P. in NS + 
York, and similar groups such 4.""°° 
LCC, and N.CP.A.C—did not gi py % 
a definite and clear lead to the pe 
ple through an independent pr 
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gram and campaign. Such indepen- 
dent action was all the more neces- 
sary since the people were called 
upon to vote for Democratic candi- 
dates, the standard bearers of the 
party of Truman. 

Under these conditions it was pos- 
sible for the G.O.P. to channelize 
much of the discontent of the people 
to its own advantage. It was able, 
through its demagogy, to fool the 
people; and important sections of 
the working class were misled, es- 
pecially because of the low level of 
class consciousness among the work- 
fers. It was able to secure the votes 
of workers who only yesterday ex- 
4 tha pressed their militant demands for 

..@better conditions on the picket lines 
in struggle against the very forces 
at control the Republican Party 
body and soul. 

That this happened to workers as 
yet lacking in class consciousness 
ould be no surprise to Communists 
they remember the profound ob- 
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to the people against the control by 
reaction of both the Republican and 
Democratic Parties. From this fol- 
lows the necessity to strengthen the 
Communist Party and its role; to de- 
velop greater class consciousness in 
the working class which has the task 
of leading the people as a whole in 
the fight against the trusts; and to 
create a people’s party which will in- 
clude the Communists, an anti-mo- 
nopoly, anti-fascist, anti-imperialist 
party, led by the working class and 
capable of uniting the workers, the 
farmers, the middle classes in the 
cities, the Negro people, and all 
others who can and must fight 
against the exploitation and oppres- 
sion of the economic royalists. 
This is in no way a challenge to 
the correctness of the Party’s policy 
in the 1946 elections. That policy had 
to be based on facts, such as the ab- 
sence of a mass people’s party and 
the resulting necessity of conducting 
the electoral struggle on the basis of 
utilizing whatever differences were 
reflected between the two major par- 
ties and within these parties. But it 
was not a policy of placing reliance 
on the Democratic Party. It was a 
policy of organizing the independent 
forces of labor and the people in the 
struggle against reaction under the 
conditions that existed. It was a pol- 
icy which did not say that we were 
indifferent to a G.O.P. victory, or 
that we underestimated the danger 
of such a victory. It was a policy of 
advancing the interests of labor and 
the people through the election 
struggle, a policy having among its 
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major objectives the promotion of 
the class consciousness of the work- 
ers, the unity of labor and the people, 
and the utilization of the experience 
of the elections to accelerate the crea- 
tion of the new people’s party. 

In examining the concrete factors 
that led to the G.O.P. victory, the 
analysis made by our General Sec- 
retary, Eugene Dennis, deserves to 


be carefully studied by the entire. 


Party and the labor movement. This 
analysis, made in the course of an 
interview with Comrade Dennis by 
the Worker, and published in its No- 
vember 17 issue, not only answers 
the question of why the G.O.P. won. 
It also provides the key to the major 
tasks which now must be carried out 
if the situation is to be changed. 
Comrade Dennis outlines the follow- 
ing nine general causes of the Re- 
publican victory: 


1. Truman’s capitulation and sur- 
render to the trusts and to its major 
party, the G.O.P., on every important 
foreign and domestic issue facing the 
country. This could, and did, result in 
nothing less than mass dissatisfaction 
with and a definite turn away from 
both the Administration and many of 
the candidates of the Democratic Party. 

2. The clever use made by the trusts 
and their Republican spokesmen of the 
mistakes, weaknesses, and betrayals of 
the Truman Administration. The dem- 
agogic campaign of the G.O.P. to direct 
the anger of the nation at the reaction- 
ary bipartisan coalition in Congress 
against the Federal Administration 
which carries out, in essence, the main 
policies of the G.O.P. 

3. The continued disastrous division 
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between the A. F. of L. and C.L.0.; and 9. 
the destructive activity of the reaction § sue c 
ary top A. F. of L. officialdom in op § of th 
posing progressive and pro-Roosevelt § ers, | 
policies and candidates. G.O. 
4. Underestimation of the real dan J ment 
ger of a G.O.P. victory by a substantid J and 
part of the Left wing of labor, including § cism 
many Communists; also their tweedle § the F 
dee and tweedledum attitude toward § servec 
most major party candidates. This wa § the v 
corrected in many cases in the vey § reacti 
last phase of the campaign, but then it J eign | 
was already too late to change the sity 
ation. We 
5. The capitulation by most Demo} dang 
crats and many C.I.O.-P.A.C. leaders} reson 
the Red-baiters, or, at best, their silence fect | 
in the face of the G.O.P. anti-Commv h 
nist barrage. Thus, the Republicans su. octane 
ceeded in confusing and influencing § ®°°°S 
several million middle-class, farm and that 1 
A. F. of L. voters with their anti-C.10,} Repul 
and Red-baiting campaign. many 
6. The weak ties of labor with th§ simila 
progressive non-labor strata of the pop§ first y 
ulation, as well as the restricted scoped Hardi 
existing labor-progressive unity. nered 
7. The aggressive and reactionan§ 1.6 , 
campaign of the Catholic church hier 4 
archy and its adverse influence upo dan 
hundreds of thousands of Democratic may b 
voters—especially in Boston, in Queensg COC ol 
New York City and in Philadelphia. fT¢ceive 
8. The defensive, evasive, and nege§ ¢lectio 
tive character of the Democratic part majori 
campaign; the unsatisfactory type 9§209 sea 
candidates put forward by that part lowed 





in a majority of cases; the sabotagin 
activity of the Farleys, Flynns, and 
lones, and of a number of Democrat 
party machines, all of whom preferte 
defeat to achieving victory on the bas 
of the progressive features of the F.DJ 
progtam and of tactics for forging 
broad progressive coalition. 
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wr necessary to combat all propaganda 
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people who, in the main, continue 
their break with the G.O.P., although 
in this election larger numbers, rela- 
tively speaking, of both workers and 
the Negro people voted for the 
G.O.P. than in the 1944 elections. 
A large proportion of both workers 
and Negro voters also expressed their 
dissatisfaction with the Truman Ad- 
ministration this year by staying 
away from the polls. This, of course, 
was indirectly a help to the Repub- 
licans. 

The fact that the Republican Party 
this year made great headway in the 
cities would indicate a shift of votes 
to the G.O.P., both on the part of 
workers and city middle-class peo- 
ple. There is as yet no clear indica- 
tion as to the extent of the shift 
among the workers and among the 
city middle classes, The Gallup Poll, 
for example, makes the claim that 
there was a shift of about 20 per cent 
of the trade union members to the 
Republicans and an over-all g per 
cent shift of manual workers. That 
there was a shift cannot be doubted. 
The role played by the A. F. of L. 
top leaders and many state A. F. of 
L. leaders undoubtedly resulted in 
many A. F. of L. workers voting 
Republican. How much this dissat- 
isfaction among trade unionists, as 
indicated in the Gallup Poll taken 
before the elections, actually mate- 
rialized in a shift to the G.O.P., and 
how much it expressed itself in ab- 
stentions will have to be studied in 
every locality. But already it can be 
taken for granted that much work 
remains to be done to enlighten those 
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workers who shifted to the G.O.P. 
as to what this means. It is more than 
ever necessary to work for united 
action of the A. F. of L. and CLO. 
workers and the workers in the Rail- 
road Brotherhoods against the at- 
tacks that the labor movement now 
faces, and thus win these workers for 
united independent political action of 
labor and for the building of a peo- 
ple’s party. 

Nor can the labor movement re- 
main indifferent to the further shift 
that took place among the middle 
classes in the cities and the continued 
support that the Republicans are re- 
ceiving among the majority of the 
farmers and white collar and pro- 
fessional workers. Labor unity is es- 
sential, not only to advance the spe- 
cific interests of the workers, but also 
to enable labor to attract the middle 
classes to its side. Reaction is able to 
exploit the divisions in labor’s ranks 
in its appeal to the middle classes. 
The labor movement, to win the sup- 
port of the middle classes, must make 
the fight for the interests of these 
groups part of its own demands. 

In this connection, the Commu- 
nist Party of France, which is the 
party of the great majority of the 
French working class, has shown the 
labor movement of this country, and 
our own Party as well, how the work- 
ing class should fight to win the 
middle classes. In the recent elec- 
tions in France the French Commu- 
nists laid great stress on such issues 
as the defense of the value of the 
franc against the danger of inflation, 
and pledged themselves to fight to 
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safeguard the private property of the 
workers, the farmers, and the small 
businessmen against the danger 
threatening from the trusts. It was 
precisely because of its correct ap 
proach to the middle class that the 
electoral victory recently gained by 
the Communist Party of France was 
a great one. 
* ” * 

Was the G.O.P. victory inevitable 
even under the given conditions 
even in face of the policies pursued 
by the Truman Administration, even 
in face of the policies pursued by the 
A. F. of L. Executive Council, even 
in face of the fact that outside of 
New York State the people were con- 
fronted with voting either for the Re 
publicans or the Democrats? With- 
out minimizing the objective difficul- 
ties, without exaggerating what the 
labor-progressive forces might have 
achieved in face of these conditions 
we are still justified in answering 
in the negative: it was not inevitable. 

Since the G.O.P. received only 
about 55 per cent of the vote, a 
shift of 5 per cent of the vote would 
have resulted in an even vote for both 
parties and a majority in Congress 
for the Democrats. In 1942 the Dem- 
ocratic vote was only 47.4 per cent and 
the vote of the minor parties was 2 
per cent. The G.O.P. vote was 504 
per cent. But the Democrats won 
222 seats in Congress, the minor pat- 
ties 4 seats, and the G.O.P. only 29 
seats. Was it possible to achiev 
such a shift of votes in this election’ 
It was possible. Let us see how and 


why. 
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Let us take the Marcantonio cam- 
paign as an example. This was the 
hardest fought campaign anywhere 
in the country. Marcantonio was con- 
fronted with an opposition the like 
of which no other Congressman 
faced anywhere, with the possible 
exception of De Lacy in Washington 
and Bobrowicz in Milwaukee. Mar- 
cantonio lost the G.O.P. primaries 
for the first time in his career. The 
Democratic opponent of Marcan- 
tonio in the primaries, who received 
only 600 votes less than Marcantonio, 
went over to the Republicans. 
Against Marcantonio were lined up 
the Catholic Church hierarchy and 
the entire city press with the excep- 
tion of the Daily Worker and some 
mild suport from PM. The Social- 
Democrats were against him and the 
socalled Liberal Party of David Du- 
binsky endorsed Marcantonio’s 
G.O.P. opponent. The newly organ- 
ized, fascist American Action, Inc., 
made the defeat of Marcantonio its 
Number One objective. Marcantonio 
was attacked for his forthright sup- 
port of Roosevelt’s foreign policy, 
for his support of Henry Wallace. 
But he won. 

Why did he win? Because he 
squarely met all the issues and did 
not run away from them. He cam- 
paigned on a Roosevelt platform. He 
did not capitulate to the Red-bait- 
ers. He went to the people with the 
issues. He organized the people. A 
larger percentage of the registered 
voters than in the previous elections 
voted in this district this year. Sub- 
stantially the same lessons can be 
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drawn from the successful campaign 
for the re-election of Congressman 
Adam Clayton Powell. 

It is said that there were some de- 
fections among nationality group 
voters, such as the Polish-American, 
Italian-American, Jewish-American, 
etc., because they were influenced by 
the demagogic appeals of reactionary 
spokesmen among these groups who 
supported the Republicans. Undoubt- 
edly, this was a factor in the elections. 
But the results also show that where 
the issue was met the demagogues 
were defeated, as Marcantonio’s vote 
among the Italian-Americans shows. 

In New York City, reactionary 
forces among the Zionists cam- 
paigned for Dewey. But where the 
issue was met and their role exposed, 
they were decisively beaten. In the 
largely Jewish-American assembly 
districts in Brooklyn, for example 
in the 23rd and 24th districts, Dewey 
was beaten by a vote of nearly 8 to 1. 
But this was only achieved by a real 
struggle and by bringing out a vote 
almost equal to that of the 1944 elec- 
tions. And in these districts the in- 
dependent vote of the A.L.P. and 
the Liberal Party was larger than 
the vote received by Mead and Lem- 
man on the Democratic Party line. 

In Milwaukee the Polish-American 
labor leader, Bobrowicz, was defeated 
because his opponent, the reaction- 
ary former Congressman Wassilew- 
ski, after being defeated in the pri- 
maries, ran as an independent and 
split the vote. But despite this, and 
despite the fact that the campaign 
against Bobrowicz was no less vi- 
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cious than that against Marcantonio; 
despite the fact that the G.OP., 
frightened the Democratic Party na- 
tionally and in the state and city into 
a cowardly and shameful repudia- 
tion of its own Democratic candi- 
date. In this largely Polish-Ameri- 
can district Bobrowicz received some 
39,000 votes, as against 43,000 for 
the winning candidate and only 36,- 


ooo for the incumbent Wassilewski. - 


All this shows that where the issue 
was met, reaction could be defeated 
or set back. 

To pursue this question further, 
we limit ourselves to some of the 
results in the New York elections 
since we have more details on hand 
for this state than for other states. 

Dewey was elected by a majority 
of 678,000 votes out of a total of five 
million, or by about 13'4 per cent. 
Lehman was defeated by a majority 
of only 253,000, or about 5 per cent. 
In the case of Mead, a shift of 7 per 
cent or about 350,000 votes, and in 
the case of Lehman a shift of 244 
per cent or about 127,000 votes, would 
have elected both Mead and Leh- 
man. Had these candidates, in ad- 
dition, conducted the kind of cam- 
paign that Marcantonio did, there is 
no question but that they would 
have won. 

The A.L.P. vote of about 425,000 
is a great achievement, especially in 
the face of the decline of the Demo- 
cratic Party vote. It shows that the 
A.L.P. has made real progress and 
has a solid nucleus of loyal support- 
ers. The A.L.P. vote is also signifi- 
cant because the election this year 
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was the first carried on by the ALP, 
without Roosevelt and without Hil} 
man. But from another viewpoint, 
taking into account the gravity of 
the situation and the great possibil- 
ties, it cannot be said that the ALP. 
vote is entirely satisfactory. It is of 
great significance that the ALP, 
vote was nearly two and a half tims 
as large as that of the Social-Demo 
cratic-led Liberal Party which, by its 
Red-baiting, helped elect Dewey. 
shows that most of the progressive. 
labor-independent voters repudiated 
the Red-baiting of the Dubinskys. 

The A.L.P., however, had the pos 
sibility of winning hundreds of thov- 
sands of additional voters to its ban- 
ner. Certainly, those workers who 
voted for Dewey because Truman 
broke the railroad strike could have 
been convinced of the need to vote 
for the A.L.P. as an expression of 
their opposition, instead of their 
falling into the trap of voting for 
the G.O.P. Those housewives who 
were angered because of the scrap 
ping of price control, and mistakenly 
expressed their anger by voting Re 
publican, could have been won for 
the A.L.P. Those Negro voters who 
abstained from voting in Harlem but 
did not go over to the G.O.P., which 
already shows a marked degree of 
political consciousness, could have 
been won for a positive vote for the 
A.L.P. And many of the middle-clas 
voters who were dissatisfied with 
the Administration’s bungling and 
fell for the demagogy of the G.OP. 
could have been won to the banner 
of the A.L.P. 
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But the foregoing could have been 
done only if the A.L.P. had con- 
ducted a more independent cam- 
paign, had secured one of its own 
people as a candidate of the com- 
bined forces, or, failing to achieve 
this, had nominated at least one in- 
dependent candidate; if the A.L.P. 
had had a clearer and more concrete 
program for the farmers, the city 
middle classes, and had organized a 
more systematic fight to win these 
masses. Nor should the fact be over- 
looked that in the eyes of many 
workers and the people generally, 
the A.L.P. is looked upon as a 
“C.1.O.” party. Much greater effort 
has to be made to win the A. F. of 
L. unions to the banner of the 
ALP. 

The main thing now is to grasp 
fully what has to be done to real- 
ize the full potentialities of the 
A.LP., especially the role that the 
A.L.P. can and should play in accel- 
erating the process of political re- 
alignment in the nation. Here, many 
problems of program and leadership 
and of relationships to the trade 
unions and other organizations such 
as those of the Negro people, the 
farmers, etc., have to be examined 
and solved. 

These problems, though for the 
moment they take on a different 
form in other states because of the 
absence of such an independent third 
party as the A.L.P., exist every- 
where. They are the problems of 
the development of independent po- 
litical action by labor and its allies, 
of unity of the C.LO. and the A. F. 
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of L. on the political field, of the 
unity of labor with the farmers, the 
Negro people, the middle classes. 
They are the problems of the unions, 
including the need for the most pro- 
gressive unions to give greater at- 
tention to the political education of 
their membership and to draw the 
mass of the union membership into 
independent political action. 

Another factor which must be 
mentioned is the role played by the 
Wallace-Pepper forces in the Demo- 
cratic Party. They made a great con- 
tribution in the fight for the unity of 
all progressives around the Roosevelt 
program. Henry Wallace, by his 
stand, by his challenging of the 
Byrnes-Vandenberg foreign policy 
and by his defense of the Roosevelt 
policies, contributed a great deal to- 
ward checking the G.O.P. advance. 
Of those Democratic leaders who 
may listen to the G.O.P. and other re- 
actionary propaganda that it was the 
failure of the Democrats to break 
completely with Roosevelt's policies 
and with the C.I.O. and P.A.C. that 
brought about the defeat of the 
Democrats, one has only to ask why 
Roosevelt won with these policies and 
with the support of the above-men- 
tioned groups? The last two days of 
campaigning by Wallace and Pepper 
in New York City did much to win 
votes for Mead and Lehman and also 
helped build the vote of the A.L.P. 
But it is also a fact that the interven- 
tion by Wallace and those grouped 
around him did not come early 
enough to make itself fully felt in 
the outcome of the elections. 
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Here, also, there are important les- 
sons for all progressives to draw for 
the future battles. There are some in- 
dications that the progressives have 
learned these lessons. The Confer- 
ence of Progressives organized in 
Chicago just prior to the election has 
already announced a broad confer- 
ence for the middle of January to 
organize the labor-progressive forces 
for the continuation of the fight now, 
and in preparation for the 1948 elec- 
tions. This step by such outstanding 
leaders as former Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Philip 
Murray, James Patton of the Farm- 
ers Union, Walter White, head of 
the N.A.A.C.P., Jack Kroll, head 
of C.1LO-P.A.C., Frank Kingdon, 
former Governor Elmer Benson, and 
many others, is a very promising one. 
It will undoubtedly become the rally- 
ing center of all pro-Roosevelt forces 
outside the two major parties and 
strengthen the progressive forces in- 
side the two major parties, especially 
the Wallace-Pepper forces in the 
Democratic Party. 

- * oo 

The Communist Party played a 
significant role in the election cam- 
paign. Wherever its influence was 
brought to bear, it was in the direc- 
tion of crystallizing the unity and in- 
dependent action of the labor and 
progressive forces. It played a major 
role in clarifying the issues in the 
fields both of foreign and domestic 
policy. It helped expose the program 
of reaction, whether promoted by 
the Republican Party or by the reac- 
tionaries in the Democratic Party 
who more and more dominate that 
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party’s policies. The Communist 
Party worked for the unity of all the 
pro-Roosevelt forces and for the de- 
feat of the Republicans and reaction. 
ary Democrats. By putting forth its 
own program and, in a number of 
cases, Communist candidates, it 
brought the Party's position on the 
immediate issues and its program 
of socialism to new hundreds of 


thousands of voters. 


As a consequence of this policy, 
the Communist Party strengthened 
its bond with the masses generally 
and with the growing labor-progres- 
sive coalition. It contributed toward 
the election of outstanding progres 
sives and to the defeat of some of the 
most reactionary candidates. It also 
materially increased its own vote 
where it put forward its own candi- 
dates. In New York State, for which 
complete figures are available, the 
Party vote of some 95,000 is the larg- 
est vote it ever received in this state 
for candidates running for a state 
office. The splendid campaign of the 
two Party spokesmen, Robert 
Thompson and Benjamin J. Davis, 
Jr., was undoubtedly a big factor in 
the results achieved. While the fig- 
ures for most other states are not 
available, the indications are that the 
votes everywhere will show an in- 
crease, and usually in proportion to 
the activity of the Party organiza- 
tion. Those Communists in New 
York and elsewhere who contributed 
to the results achieved can take a 
justifiable pride in their work. Those 
who, for one reason or another, 
lagged in their activity should be 
inspired to greater activity in the big 
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struggles now looming ahead for the 
people of our country, the labor 
movement, and our Party. 

The election results and the les- 
sons of the elections fully confirm 
the correctness of the Party’s elec- 
tion policy. This election policy, 
which is nothing more than the ap- 
plication to the elections of the pol- 
icy adopted at the July, 1945, Emer- 
gency Convention, was a sharp break 
with the revisionist policies of Brow- 
der which were repudiated by the 
convention. While Browder preached 
reliance upon the so-called “progres- 
sive” role of monopoly capitalism, 
the Party strove to rally all the labor 
and progressive forces, all the peo- 
ple, against the offensive of the mo- 
nopolists both at home and abroad. 
While Browder tried to create illu- 
sions that Truman was carrying for- 
ward the Roosevelt policies, the Par- 
ty exposed the Truman abandon- 
ment of these policies. While Brow- 
der spoke of the permanence of the 
traditional two-party system, the 
Party policy was to utilize the elec- 
tions to promote the building of the 
new mass people’s party. While 
Browder, in his reliance on the “pro- 
gressive” monopolies subordinated 
the working class to the bourgeoisie, 
the Party policy stressed the role of 
labor as the leader of the people’s 
coalition and emphasized the need 
for the unity of labor and greater 
independent political action by labor. 
While Browder liquidated the Com- 
munist Party, the policy of the Party 
in the elections showed its indis- 
pensable and positive role. 

Already prior to the July, 1946, 
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meeting of the National Committee, 
certain Right-opportunist and “Left”- 
sectarian distortions of the Party’s 
line in general, and especially in re- 
lation to the elections, were noted. 
The National Committee dealt with 
these deviations and called for their 
speedy correction. As a result of the 
struggle on two fronts, against both 
Right and “Left” deviations, which 
was intensified after the July meet- 
ing, the Party was able to play the 
positive role it did in the elections. 

But at the same time it must be 
noted that because of the effect of the 
mistakes made in the primary cam- 
paigns prior to the July meeting, 
and the persistence of some of these 
deviations throughout the election 
campaign, the Party was prevented 
from making its positive role felt 
everywhere and at all times. 

The Right deviation was expressed 
in the election struggle in the form 
of an underestimation of the neces- 
sity to expose the role of the Truman 
Administration and the need for the 
labor-progressive forces always to 
maintain an independent position. 
This resulted in a weakening of the 
struggle to win the masses dissatis- 
fied with the Truman Administra- 
tion’s policy over to the side of the 
labor-progressive camp and in many 
cases their falling victim to the dema- 
gogy of the Republicans. The Right 
deviation was also expressed in an 
uncritical attitude toward the weak- 
nesses in the labor-progressive coali- 
tion, and an underestimation of the 
role of the Party and the necessity 
for it to bring forward its own pro- 
gram, and in many cases its own 
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candidates, ‘as essential to the suc- 
cesses of the coalition. 

“Left”-sectarianism in the course 
of the election campaign was ex- 
pressed in a continued tendency to 
“go it alone,” either by calling for 
the running everywhere of full slates 
of Party candidates or by calling for 
the “launching” of third parties or 
tickets, even though the labor-pro- 
gressive forces were not yet prepared 
for this step. It was expressed in in- 
difference to a G.O.P. victory and a 
dilettante approach to the Party’s al- 
lies, to unity of the progressive forces 
of which Communists are a part. 

It will be necessary to review the 
results, state by state, in the light of 
the Party’s main line and in terms 
of the tasks ahead. It is already clear 
that much work still remains to be 
done to bring full clarity to the en- 
tire Party membership. This is es- 
sential for the full unification of the 
Party on the basis of its general poli- 
cies. This will enable us to achieve 
a greater activization of the entire 
Party, all Party members, and all 
Party organizations. 

The results of Party building and 
the building of the circulation of our 
press, especially the Worker and the 
Daily Worker, also show that while 
very good work was done in some 
states at different times, the Party 
as a whole has not yet mastered 
the art, or even fully understood the 
necessity, of building the Party and 
its press precisely in the course of 
struggles. Special measures will have 
to be taken to fulfill the goals al- 
ready set by the end of the year, 
since their fulfillment is necessary if 
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we are to carry out the tasks facing us, 


What tasks face the labor and peo 
ple’s forces in the immediate situa- 
tion growing out of the elections? 
What are the perspectives and the 
possibilities for the 1948 elections? 
What about the third party? Let us 


‘briefly consider these interrelated 


questions. 

Big Business and reaction will in- 
tensify their drive on the people's 
welfare and against a democratic 
peace. This will be expressed in di- 
rect attacks by the employers on the 
living standards of the masses, by 
their refusal to increase wages to 
meet the rising cost of living, by 
their attempts to break the unions 
and union agreements. The greedy 
profiteers will intensify, as they are 
already doing, their drive to boost 
prices. There will be an increase in 
the direct attacks by various reaction- 
ary and pro-fascist organizations on 
the unity of the people through the 
tactic of singling out for attack the 
Negro people, the Jewish people, the 
Communists, and other minority 
groups. Reaction will intensify its 
pressure on the Truman Adminis- 
tration to force it to carry forward 
without restraint the Byrnes-Vanden- 
berg reactionary foreign policy. 

Also to be taken into account must 
be the signs, now apparent for some 
time, that a new economic crisis is 
maturing. The forces making for 
this crisis, which are inherent in the 
capitalist system, will be strengthened 
by the reactionary drive of Big Bus- 
ness on the living standards of the 
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people, and by the foreign policy 
they are now pursuing and intend to 
continue pursuing. 

The Republican majority in both 
houses of Congress and the reaction- 
ary poll-tax Democrats will undoubt- 
edly follow a parallel line in so far as 
legislation is concerned. They will 
try to enact a tax program that will 
bring new billions to the new rich. 
They will try to emasculate the Wag- 
ner Act and pass anti-labor legisla- 
tion. Price control is already dead, 
and they may now also abolish rent 
control. Increased rents may come 
even earlier by the boosting of rent 
by the Truman Administration in 
the name of maintaining rent con- 
trol. We can expect attempts to enact 
reactionary legislation all along the 
line, both on domestic and foreign 
issues, signifying new attacks on the 
people’s living standards and demo- 
cratic rights, and on world peace. 

Obviously, the main immediate 
task is to organize the struggle of 
labor and the people to defeat these 
attacks. Around this fight, and es- 
pecially around a positive counter- 
program for the advancement of the 
people’s economic security and civil 
liberties and a just and democratic 
peace, the unity of labor and its allies 
has to be forged. Such a program 
must include the fight for increased 
wages, for the lowering of prices, for 
rent control, for taxing the rich, for 
the abolition of the withholding tax, 
for tax relief for the middle classes, 
for housing, for veterans’ needs, for 
the anti-lynching bill and the aboli- 
tion of the poll tax, against all mili- 
tarization of the nation, for the 
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Roosevelt peace policy. It is in the 
course of fighting for such a pro- 
gram that the unity of the labor-pro- 
gressive coalition against the trusts 
must and will be developed. 

A major task, therefore, is the de- 
velopment of united struggle on the 
part of the C.1.O., the A. F. of L., 
and the workers organized in the 
railroad unions. People’s unity 
around the elements grouped about 
the Chicago Conference of Progres- 
sives and the Roosevelt program as 
further elaborated by the C.L.O. and 
other progressive organizations, must 
find expression through action and 
unity of these forces in every state, 
city, locality, and neighborhood. 

By developing these struggles, by 
developing such unity, the perspec- 
tives for 1948 will also, to a great 
degree, be clarified. The objective of 
the labor-progressive coalition must 
be the defeat of reaction in the 1948 
elections. Without the organization 
of the labor and progressive forces in- 
dependent of both major parties, 
there can be no prospect of defeat- 
ing reaction in 1948. Furthermore, 
unity must be maintained of those 
forces which are already working 
for the establishment of a new peo- 
ple’s party, as the party of this great 
coalition that is in the making, and 
those forces not yet convinced of the 
need to establish such a party. 

We Communists are for a third 
party because we are of the opinion 
that the Democratic Party cannot be 
transformed into a people’s party. 
This could not be achieved even dur- 
ing the Roosevelt period, and there 
is no reason to believe that it can be 
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done now.. We must convince all the 
labor and progressive forces of the 
need for a new people’s party. Fur- 
ther, to those progressive forces who 
favor the formation of a third party 
eventually, but who doubt that it 
can or should be done by 1948, we 
point out that there are no guaran- 
tees that the Democratic Party will 
nominate a Roosevelt candidate on a 
Roosevelt platform for 1948, which 
means running the risk of being 
confronted with two candidates and 
two tickets controlled by Big Busi- 
ness. 

But it is clear that the third party 
cannot be called into being by the 
Communists and their supporters 
alone. It can come into being only 
when the forces represented at the 
Chicago Conference of Progressives, 
or at least a great majority of those 
represented there, become convinced 
of its necessity and are ready to 
build it. We, on our part, must help 
set in motion the struggles and the 
movements among the masses that 
will convince large masses and the 
progressive leaders, through experi- 
ence, of the need to build the third 
party. 

At the same time we must not 
confuse two things: one, the question 
of transforming the Democratic Par- 
ty into a people’s party, which is im- 
possible; the other, the possibility of 
the labor-progressive forces, acting 
independently outside the Demo- 
cratic Party but jointly with the 
Wallace-Pepper forces within the 
Democratic Party, influencing the 
candidate and program for the 1948 
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elections. This latter possibility «. 
ists, but only if the labor-progressive 
forces organized independently of the 
Democratic Party are already organ. 
ized into a third party, either nation. 
ally or in a majority of the states 
and thus have the ability to put for. 
ward a third party ticket at the tim 
the Democratic Party conyention is 
confronted with the alternative road 
it may take. 

A third party may or may no 
mean a separate Presidential ticker 
It may make possible a coalition with 
the Democrats on a national scak 
along the lines followed by the ALP. 
on a state scale. But such a coalition 
must not be on a basis such as in 
New York where the Democras 
have been confronting the ALP. 
with their own ticket in a take-itor 
leave-it manner. It must be on sucha 
basis that the labor-progressive coal- 
tion will actually have a voice in th 
selection of the candidates and tk 
writing of the platform. Without a 
independent third party organiw 
tion on the part of the labor-progres 
sive forces, either nationally or i 
a majority of the states, there can k 
only one result—the complete dom: 
nation by the reactionaries of th 
Democratic Party convention. 

Many of these questions cannot bk 
answered fully now. They are no 
questions merely of policy alone. 
struggles, the movement, will deter 
mine what happens. But to kno 
what is needed, to have a clear pet 
spective, to know how to work for 
is essential. This the Communis 
must bring to the people. 





THE A. F. OF L. 
AFTER 65 YEARS 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


Never in THE A. F. of L.’s three 
generations of history has its con- 
trolling clique displayed collabora- 
tion with monopoly capitalism so 
openly and brazenly as at the 65th 
Convention at Chicago. 

Many years have passed since A. F. 
of L. conventions were regarded as 
barometers of sentiment among 
the membership. The process that 
brought Big Business influence into 
the A. F. of L.’s top officialdom was 
paralleled by a concentration of con- 
trol in most of its major afhliates in 
the hands of dictatorial individuals 
or tiny cliques. 

An analysis of voting strength 
among the 700 delegates at Chicago 
shows that only a dozen of the pow- 
erful union heads cast nearly half of 
the ballots for the Federation's 7,000,- 
ooo members. 

Those blocks of votes, if the very 
rare need to cast them arises, are cast 
solely at the direction of these pow- 
erful union leaders. The following 
12, or their associates, in the A. F. 
of L.’s Executive Council, cast di- 
rectly 29,162 ballots out of a possible 
convention maximum of 68,552 votes: 


William L. Hutcheson, Car- 


penters 6,000 


Charles J. McGowan, Boiler- 
makers 

John L. Lewis, Miners 

George M. Harrison, wenn 


Dan Tracy, Electricians 

David Dubinsky, Ladies Gar- 
ment 

Joseph Moreschi, Hodcarriers. 

William E. Maloney, Oper. 
Engineers 

James C. Petrillo, Musicians. 

W. D. Mahon, Streetcarmen. . 

Felix H. Knight, R.R. Carmen 

Martin P. Durkin, Plumbers 


1,000 
1,145 
1,008 
2,000 


Other unions, too, have large blocks 
of votes. Dan Tobin’s teamsters have 
6,250 votes. But, although their lead- 
ers are not much of an advance over 
the others, circumstances within their 
unions force them on occasions to 
pay at least some attention to their 
members. There was no evidence, 
however, of a real differentiation 
among A. F. of L. leaders at the Chi- 
cago convention. 

The convention was a curtain 
raiser of what the return to A. F. of 
L. leadership of Republican Lewis 
and Social-Democratic Dubinsky 
means. It means a combination of 
rulers of greater vigor and pro-im- 
perialist consciousness, rulers who 
seem unburdened, at least at this 
moment, by differences or wavering 
in the Executive Council which in 
past years steered the A. F. of L. 
along a status quo path. 

Roosevelt and his policies, which 
were a big influence in the ranks of 
labor, and labor’s predominant inter- 
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est in the war effort, to some extent 
restrained the real reactionary de- 
signs of men like Matthew Woll, 
Lewis, Dubinsky, Hutcheson, and 
the others. But even during the war 
they strongly hinted their prepared- 
ness for a postwar policy of open col- 
laboration with Big Business such as 
they had in the’ twenties and their 
hope that this unholy alliance could 
smash the Cl.O. during the recon- 
version period. They lost the first 
postwar round in this effort. But 
that, apparently, has made them all 
the more determined on pursuing 
their strategy, for the C.I.O. blocks 
their deal with Big Business. It is 
precisely this sinister strategy that the 
Chicago convention rubber-stamped. 

With the above in view, it becomes 
more apparent how the decisions of 
the A. F. of L. convention fit into the 
general joint program of Big Busi- 
ness and the A. F. of L.’s bureaucracy, 
including the latter’s fifth column 
Red-baiters in the ranks of the C.L.O. 


ON INTERNATIONAL ISSUES 


Max Danish, editor of Justice, or- 
gan of the I.L.G.W.U.,, wrote as fol- 
lows, from Chicago, in the Social- 
Democratic New Leader: 


The major focal interest of the con- 
vention of the A. F. of L. here, centers 
on international relations, a phenome- 
non which has no precedent in A. F. of 
L. history. 


This phenomenon is the increase 


of Social-Democracy’s influence in 
the affairs of the A. F. of L. Danish’s 
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employer, Dubinsky, and that old 
standby of Big Business in the A. F, 
of L.’s leadership, Woll, are joint di- 
rectors of the A. F. of L.’s interna. 
tional policy. Dubinsky’s Social-Dem. 
ocrats are elated with the results of 
the convention because they were 
successful in giving emphasis to those 
issues—on foreign policy—that make 


the partnership between the imperi- 


alists and top labor leaders mos 
durable and basic. 

Danish is correct in saying that A. 
F. of L. life in the past has not been 
particularly noted for interest in mat- 
ters beyond the boundaries of the 
United States. But the “international- 
ist” fever in the A. F. of L.’s top cir- 
cles, which Danish describes as some- 
thing progressive, has nothing in 
common with working-class  inter- 
nationalism. It is as internationalist 
as a corporation with investments in 
foreign lands. 

The convention resolution on peace 
treaties, supporting fully the Byrnes 
Vandenberg line, called for “contin- 
ued vigor and firmness” against, and 
no “appeasement” of, the Soviet 
Union. The resolution embodied all 
the Hearst-like and Social-Demo 
cratic anti-Soviet slanders. 

On atomic energy, the convention 
urged the government “not to com- 
promise” on the Baruch plan. The 
resolution on the United Nations ap 
proved the so-called “Labor’s Bill of 
Rights” drafted by Dubinsky and 
Woll. That document questions the 
possibility of peaceful coexistence of 
such differing systems as those of the 
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Soviet Union and capitalist United 
States. It violates the big powers 
unity thesis as a basis for peace, by 
demanding an end of the veto. 

But the A. F. of L.’s role in inter- 
national relations was chiefly shown 
in its decisions to wage a war against 
the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, which is viewed by our 
atom-bomb diplomats as a major ob- 
stacle to their plans of world domina- 
tion. 

Aside from reaffirming its old slan- 
ders against the U.S.S.R.’s unions as 
“government dominated,” and char- 
acterizing the bulk of Europe’s 
unions as “totalitarian,” the A. F. of 
L. declared that “it must now assume 
new and greater responsibilities” be- 
cause there is “no longer an interna- 
tional rallying center for free trade 
unions.” The mission is to aid “free 
trade unions and leaders. . . . to lib- 
erate themselves from totalitarian 
control.” Therefore, continues the 
resolution: 


We are pleased to record the fact that 
provision has been made by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to set up a 
European office through which to ser- 
vice European trade unionists. . . . 


The convention no sooner ended 
than Irving Brown, one of the A. F. 
of L.’s “ambassadors” in the U. S. 
occupation zone in Germany, moved 
to establish an office in Paris from 
which disruptive operations are to 
be carried on. 

The convention heard a number 
of men who have already been en- 
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gaged in the business of “servicing” 
unions in Europe, Japan, and Latin 
America. They frothed at the mouth 
with anti-Soviet denunciations. 
William Green announced the ap- 
pointment of two more “ambassa- 
dors” to the “working people” of 
Germany: W. D. Doherty of the 
Post Office clerks union and Israel 
Feinberg, manager of the Cloak Joint 
Board of the I.L.G.W.U. Social-Dem- 
ocratic types like the latter, including 
most of the I.L.G.W.U.’s vice presi- 
dents, have already journeyed to all 
corners of the world in search of old 
line Social-Democrats to be “revived” 
as fifth-columnists for “free” union- 
ism. 
“Internationalism” literally boiled 
over on the convention’s fifth day 
when Serafini Ramualdo, the A. F. 
of L.’s pay-off man below the Rio 
Grande, brought in a parade of 
Latin-American bootlickers of the A. 
F. of L. he had contacted. The A. F. 
of L.’s leaders have once more em- 
barked on a campaign © realize one 
of their fondest drearis—the smash- 
ing of the Latin-Araerican Federa- 
tion of Labor (C'I.A.L.), headed 
by Vincente Lombardo Toledano. 
This Federation of 4,000,000 Latin- 
American trade unionists is a thorn 
in the side of our imperialists. The 
inability of labor traitors to split 
major South American union organi- 
zations is driving the A. F. of L. bu- 
reaucrats mad. Their show of “fra- 
ternal” delegates from Latin Amer- 
ica, led by officers of Argentina’s 
Peronistas, was a sorry one. For the 
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most part they were broken down, 
ousted leaders or heads of dual, dis- 
credited organizations. 

The fraternity of the well-financed 
Yankee “labor” agents consists of 
spying in the Latin-American labor 
movement to discover disgruntled 
and treacherous elements who would 
aid in the establishment of a labor 
movement dominated by our State 
Department. Documentary proof re- 
cently disclosed in the Cuban pro- 
gressive paper Hoy, showing how 
Matthew Woll is working with the 
Military Intelligence Service for that 
objective, left no further evidence 
wanting. 

Ramualdo made no bones about 
his mission. He saw it as a military 
step for American imperialism in line 
with the Monroe Doctrine. 

“It is not sufficient to sign an in- 
ter-American military pact,” he told 
the convention. “We must at the 
same time reach a close understand- 
ing in cooperation and unity of in- 
ternational purpose with the work- 
ers of Latin America, because those 
who control the port workers are far 
stronger than several military divi- 
sions.” 

The convention’s resolution ex- 
pressed hope that “a permanent in- 
ter-American trade union associa- 


tion” would soon be formed. 

The display of “internationalism” 
was spoiled on two counts, however. 
The first was when British fraternal 
delegate Tom O’Brien addressed the 
convention. He justified affiliation of 
the British Trade Union Congress 
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with the W.F.T.U. and pointed out 
that an international must include 
“all representative organizations, 
however different in structure or 
ideology.” But O’Brien also indulged 
in considerable Red-baiting and 
made the untruthful claim that Brit- 
ish Communists “have never exer- 
cised so little influence.” William 
Green, in his reply to O’Brien, took 


‘advantage of his Red-baiting and 


falsehood, for . British Communists 
have more top posts in major unions. 
Green said “it seemed a bit contra- 
dictory for them [British labor] to 
refuse to take these boys-into their 
political party, but they are willing 
to sit with them in an international 
trade union movement.” 

The other occasion was the em- 
barrassing news that the Canadian 
Trades and Labor Congress, in con- 
vention on the eve of the A. F. of L. 
meeting, had voted to affiliate with 
the W.F.T.U., had decided to be au- 
tonomous, had turned down a Red- 
baiting resolution and had voted for 
a “Big Three” unity foreign policy. 
Thus, the A. F. of L. was deserted 
on international policy by its own 
Canadian affiliate. 


ON DOMESTIC POLICY 


The basic policy document on do 
mestic affairs was the report on 
wages. For this the Executive Coun- 
cil brought up the wages resolution 
of the 1925 Atlantic City convention, 
the “new” wage policy of that time. 

“Increased productivity is essen 
tial to permanent increases in our 
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standard of living,” said the 1925 
resolution quoted in the 1946: Execu- 
tive Council report. “Cooperation be- 
tween all groups concerned with pro- 
duction results in a very genuine 
partnership that brings reciprocal 
benefits of the highest value.” 

The resolution passed at Chicago 
in 1946 called for immediate scrap- 
ping of price controls; “return to col- 
lective bargaining based on workers’ 
contribution to production and ca- 
pacity of the employer to pay”; and 
“development of union-management 
cooperation plans with joint respon- 
sibility of improving production and 
reducing wastes.” 

As in 1925, the strike weapon is 
practically discarded. The Executive 
Council’s report, adopted by the con- 
vention, treacherously denounces the 
C.LO., blaming its strikes and wage 
increases for the price increases that 
have occurred. 

“Those unions which broke price 
ceilings to get 1844 cents followed a 
shortsighted policy,” declares the re- 
port. “Had they been really willing 
to accept smaller increases and adjust 
their demands by genuine collective 
bargaining to industry’s ability to 
pay, they would be better off and so 
would all American workers.” 

The Council report boasted how 
A. F. of L. unions had made settle- 
ments without strikes, affecting mil- 
lions of workers, for raises of “five 
and ten cents an hour.” 

Thus, A. F. of L. workers are 
placed under a policy that conditions 
4 wage raise upon speedup of produc- 
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tion and upon an employer's books 
—whether they show “ability to pay.” 

Here is what William Z. Foster, 
writing in the Labor Monthly of 
January, 1926, said about the 1925 
wage policy shortly after it was 
adopted by the A. F. of L.: 


Of late new tendencies are mani- 
festing themselves which indicate that 
employers and the trade union bureau- 
crats are beginning to agree on a policy 
to allow the existence of some sem- 
blance of labor unionism in the indus- 
tries and thus to permit the continu- 
ance of labor bureaucracy. This drift 
toward an agreement comes from two 
directions. On the employers’ side it 
comes from the development of com- 
pany unionism, and on the bureaucrats’ 
side from the degeneration of the trade 
unions through the B. & O. plan and 
other schemes of class collaboration. 
The tendency of these two converging 
lines of development is to culminate in 
some form of unionism between those 
of present day company unionism and 
trade unionism. 


In his valuable collection of mate- 
rial on the “higher strategy” of labor 
(no strikes) upon which the A. F. 
of L. then embarked, Foster also 
cited the following plain talk by Wil- 
liam Green in the American Federa- 
tionist of December, 1926: 


The company union movement ad- 
mits the need of labor management, but 
rejects the means to that end... . 
Even though such employers may real- 
ize the necessity of having employees 
organized in order to deal with them 
efficiently, they feel they must control 
any such organization. They feel that 
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the labor movement . . . cannot be 
trusted to shiare on an independent 
footing in the direction of industrial 
policies. . . . By imposing their wills 
instead of finding how to get consent 
through the development of mutual 
interests they miss the larger possibili- 
ties that would come by sharing re- 
sponsibility with their workmen on a 
basis of independence and equality and 
through the organized labor movement. 


This was the language in which 
the leaders of labor offered to substi- 
tute for company unions. The A. F. 
of L. is doing exactly the same today. 

Writing two decades later in the 
November 3, 1946, issue of The 
Worker, on the A. F. of L.’s 65th 


convention, Foster said: 


. . the substance of what the con- 
vention did was to lend its support, 
actual or tacit, to the drive of the big 
capitalists to fasten more tightly their 
grip upon the economic and political 
life of our country and to back up their 
insane attempt to establish imperialistic 
domination over the rest of the world. 


The correctness of Foster’s asser- 
tion that the 65th Convention 
adopted the “boom and bust line” 
can hardly be open to question in the 
light of what American workers have 
witnessed in the past twenty years. 
The very policy of driving workers 
to a break-neck speedup, and depend- 
ing upon the generosity of imperialist 
profit-hogs to give wage increases, 
speeded us to the day of bulging 
warehouses, empty pockets, and the 
great “bust” of 1929. 

In an attempt to lend plausibility 
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to its surrender theory, the Execu- 
tive Council’s report palms off some 
very transparent fakery upon A. F. 
of L. members. 

“During the years since 1925, pro- 
ductivity as represented in produc- 
tion per manhour has increased rap- 
idly in American industry,” says the 
report. “Unions affiliated with the 
Federation, following the above wage 
policy, have succeeded in raising 
wages as production per manhour 
increased. During the period from 
1925 to 1939 this policy brought an 
increase in wages while living costs 
declined and living standards were 
thus substantially raised for all 
groups.” 

The Executive Council makes the 
claim that with an increase of 54 per 
cent in productivity for the period, 
the purchasing power of a factory 
worker’s hourly wage rose 41 per 
cent. 

Pamphlet No. Ri1s50 of the U. S. 
Department of Labor, a study of 
wages, hours, and productivity since 
1909, gives the lie to this claim, as 
the following table will show: 


(The 1923-25 average index equals 100) 


Mfg. 

Wages 

Weekly Ad- 
Earnings Costof Output justed 

in Manu- Living Per to 

facturing Index Manhour C. ofL 

1925 25.71 101.8 106.5 99.6 
1926 26.00 102.6 110.0 99.9 
1927 26.10 100.7 113.7 102.2 
1928 26.34 99-5 121.9 1044 
1929 6-26.40 99.5. 124.1 1046 
1930 . 24.53 96.9 123.8 998 
193I 22.02 88.2 133.0 984 
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1932 17.86 79.2 129.6 88.9 
193 17.36 75.0 136.3 91.3 
1934 18.93 77:7 1392 96.0 
1935 20.85 79:6 149-4 103.3 
1936 22.60 80.4 152.3 110.8 
1937 24-95 83.4 1482 118.0 
1938 22.70 81.8 150.4 109.4 
1939 24.58 80.7 164.2 120.1 


The table proves how disastrous 
the A. F. of L.’s wage theory is. 
It shows that wages were almost level 
even during the five “prosperity” 
years through 1929, weekly earnings 
in manufacturing remained almost 
unchanged. But with the crash they 
took a dive that soon brought them 
to the low point of $17.36 in 1933. 
Even in 1939 they were still 
$1.13 a week below 1925. 

The only compensating feature, 
for those who could find jobs, was 
the drop in the cost of living due to 
crisis underconsumption, which ac- 
cording to the Labor Department's 
adjusted index, kept standards some- 
where between 88.9 and 99.8 of the 
1923-25 average during the Hoover 
crisis days. 

But output per manhour (and 
speedup) knew no decline during 
the 14 years. It climbed steadily to 
164.2 per cent of the 1923-25 index. 
By 1930, during the “prosperity” 
years, it reached 123.8 when weekly 
wages were $1.18 below 1925. It kept 
on climbing as fear of unemployment 
stimulated speedup and earnings 
dropped to $17.36. 

A somewhat better advantage for 
workers is indicated in the adjusted 
cost of living index from 1935 to 
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1939 because the prices of cost of liv- 
ing products did not jump as fast as 
the progress of the C.I.O.’s campaign 
that was under way. 

The year 1937, historic as the start- 
ing point of the C.I.O.’s major cam- 
paigns in the steel, auto, electrical, 
and textile industries, shows the first 
marked upward trend in wages. The 
improvements that began earlier were 
due in the main to the effect of 
Roosevelt’s reforms such as the 40- 
cent hourly minimum of the N.R.A. 
and shorter hours. 

In the light of the above, is it to be 
wondered that the Executive Coun- 
cil “skipped” 14 years? 

ON LABOR UNITY AND 

RED-BAITING 


Those who thought that postwar 
attacks from capital and the threat of 
drastic anti-labor legislation would 
lead to C.I.0.-A. F. of L. collabora- 
tion, found little hope in the A. F. of 
L. conveation. The Executive Coun- 
cil’s report, it is true, contained a 
great deal on labor’s sad legislative 
experience and the warning that the 
next Congress may prove decisive 
on the outcome of this battle. The 
address of Joseph A. Padway, chief 
counsel of the A. F. of L., was a 
lengthy and frank analysis of the 
legislative storm that is gathering 
over labor. But Padway’s speeches 
are just nicely received and filed at 
A. F. of L. conventions. Some reso- 


lutions opposing anti-labor _ bills 
were passed in routine fashion. 
For that matter, the convention 
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also passed resolutions favoring 
the 30-hour week and most of the 
progressive-supported social bills that 
are collecting dust in Congress com- 
mittee pigeon-holes. But all this has 
little meaning in the light of the A. 
F. of L.’s major decision to collabo- 
rate with Big Business and to wage 
war upon the C.I.O. 

The A. F. of L. also turned back 


twenty years for new inspiration for - 


its present Red-baiting campaign 
which this Chicago convention car- 
ried to hysterical heights. The A. F. 
of L. in 1925 inaugurated its policy 
of waging a Red-baiting war upon 
Left-wing progressives simultaneous- 
ly with tts no-strike, production 
speedup wage policy. It was under 
the guise of fighting “Communism” 
that honest rank-and-file leaders in 
the unions were terrorized lest they 
effectively mobilize the dissatisfied 
membership against the bureaucracy. 
John L. Lewis and Dubinsky’s 
union gave the lead with mass expul- 
sions of outstanding militants and 
even whole locals and district or- 
ganizations. Writing on this in his 
Misleaders of Labor, Foster said: 


As the trade union bureaucracy drifts 
more to the right it fights even more 
viciously to prevent the left wing from 
mobilizing the discontented rank and 
file upheavals new dictatorial methods 
have been added. 


While twenty years ago the attack 
was aimed against the rising pro- 
gressive movement in the A. F. of L., 
today it is against both the progres- 
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sives within the A. F. of L. and th 
progressive C.I.O. as a whole that js 
the main stumbling block to another 
reign of roughshod reaction such a 
we had during the Harding-Cool 
idge-Hoover era. 

But never before was the A. F. of 
L.’s bureaucracy so openly on the 
auction block for the favor of Big 
Business, for never before have labor 
leaders dared to denounce unions for 
asking and winning wage increases, 
Literally taking the words out of 
N.A.M. statements, the A. F. of Ls 
Executive Council complained to the 
convention that “some unions out 
side the Federation did not consider 
the needs of reconversion. A series of 
strikes were called in which wag 
demands were set at 30 per cent, or 
$2.00 a day.” While blaming th 
C.1.0.’s successful wage fight for the 
“disastrous effect upon our entir 
economy,” the Council boasted tha 
“unions outside of the A. F. of L 
accounted for 77 per cent of those on 
strike.” 

C.L.O. President Philip Murray 
gave an eloquent description of the 
strategy of the A. F. of L.’s leaders 
in his October 10 speech before the 
Brotherhood @f Railroad Trainmen: 
















After a C.1.O. union wins bargaining 
rights some A. F. of L. so-called leader 
frequently appears at the employer! 
side door blushing, but purposeful: 
“how would you like,” said he, “w 
get rid of the C.1.O. crowd by making 
a contract with my labor organiz 
tion under much more advantageou 
terms?” Sometime this appeal sounds 
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attractive to an employer and he is 
tempted to accept it... 

This organization has become so ac- 
customed to permitting itself to be used 
for the purpose of frustrating the legiti- 
mate trade union aspirations of the 
workers that it has become a national 
scandal. Many of its leaders proceed 
upon the theory that trade unionism is 
a species of evil and that they can sell 
themselves to the employer because they 
are the lesser of two evils. 

We in the C.I.O. regard it as a high 
compliment that so many of the A. F. 
of L. leaders, feeling unable to sell their 
program to the workers, are forced to 
peddle their wares in the employer 
market. 


The second aspect of this anti- 
CLO. strategy is Red-baiting, with 
an eye upon certain groups within 
the C.1.O. for new split-offs. With 
that in view, the convention adopted 
a long “special” report on “Commu- 
nism” which was a mixture of the 
usual slanders and nonsense. But this 
time the usual stupidity of labeling 
the entire C.1.O. as “Communist” 
was avoided. “Unquestionably the 
majority of the membership of the 
C.L.O. is composed of loyal and pa- 
triotic Americans who are now dis- 
mayed as they understand the use 
which Moscow is making of their or- 
ganization.” The report, after flood- 
ing the C.1.O. with “Communism,” 
adds hopefully that “at present this 
condition is causing bitter division 
in the ranks of that dual organiza- 
tion, and already has greatly weak- 
ened its effectiveness.” 

When the convention opened, dele- 
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gates received the October issue of 
the American Federationist in which 
Green, summarizing the A. F. of L.’s 
program concludes: 


In my opinion, the disintegration of 
the C1.O. will gain momentum during 
the coming months. I predict that some 
of the more firmly established affiliates 
of the dual movement will break away 
from it and come knocking at our door. 
We will welcome our returning broth- 
ers, willing to forget their wanderings 
in order to consolidate the strength and 
the unity of labor. 


The A. F. of L.’s “unity” policy 
still follows the line outlined by 
David Dubinsky in 1940 when he 
swung his union back into the A. F. 
of L. after a fruitless short stay in 
the ranks of the C.I.O. He then de- 
scribed his own union’s break with 
the C.I.O. as the course through 
which “unity” will eventually be 
achieved in the American labor 
movement. Ever since then, the A. 
F. of L. has rejected even collabora- 
tion with the C.1.O. on issues (ex- 
cept formal joint membership on 
war bodies). Its “unity” strategists 
have been constantly looking out for 
new opportunities to split groups 
away from the C.1.O. 

In this respect, too, Social-Democ- 
racy gained as a factor within the A. 
F. of L.’s top circle. Green’s “break- 
away” hopes are based principally 
on the work of Dubinsky’s political 
associates in C.1.0. ranks. The A. F. 
of L.’s policy of absolving parts of 
the C.LO. from “Communism” is 
aimed at helping the Red-baiters 
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within the C.L.O. and extending to 
them a bridge for the “break-away.” 
Social-Democrats in the C.LO. 
showed their hand in that respect 
last Spring when they actively pro- 
moted the fortunes of their friends in 
the U.A.W. 

By its inability to conceal its col- 
laboration with Big Business, the A. 
F. of L.’s bureaucracy reveals its 
weakness. It takes no expert analyst 
to see through its policy, and the ex- 
perience of the last “prosperity” pe- 
riod and its consequences are still 
well remembered in most homes. 
Large sections of the membership are 
ignoring the Chicago resolutions. 

The A. F. of L.’s leaders, however, 
are drawing a mechanical parallel 
with the postwar twenties. They 
think that “prosperity” illusions and 
now, the G.O.P. electoral victory will 
enable them to repeat tragic history. 
But A. F. of L. leaders were never 
noted for knowledge of the funda- 
mental economic and social laws, and 
less so today than ever before. 

They are overlooking the rapidity 
with which the purchasing power 
of the masses of people is being 
siphoned off in face of the far greater 
productive capacity of America’s in- 
dustrial machine. They are ignoring 
the imprint that the last crisis and 
the experience under Roosevelt has 
left on the minds of the people. They 
see the C.1.O. as their enemy but fail 
to appreciate the great influence it 
has upon the thoughts of even the 
A. F. of L. membership. Like their 


capitalist masters, they view the tre- 
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mendous democratic and socialist up- 
surge throughout the world as a 
“menace” to be fought, but they do 
not realize the influence of the sur. 
rounding new world upon the people 
of this country. 

The A. F. of L.’s leaders think, 
fundamentally, as the capitalists do. 
They do not even vaguely profess 
to favor an ultimate social order that 


-would differ from present-day U. S$. 


capitalism. Having no_ perspective 
for the working class other than 
repetition of the past, they naturally 
fall into the arms of the most reac- 
tionary circles. 

The A. F. of L. bureaucracy’s 
orientation to the Republicans has 
been developing for some time. But 
the officials have been cautious, for 
they know that A. F. of L. members 
in general are still in the ranks of 
the coalition that had been shaping 
up under Roosevelt. The Republi- 
can victory on November 5 has em- 
boldened them to show their associa- 
tion with the G.O.P. more openly, 
and, as the top leaders develop their 
alliance with the Republicans, so also 
will the chasm between them and the 
rank-and-file widen. 

The inability of the A. F. of Ls 
top leaders to deliver much of the 
vote has been well demonstrated in 
recent years. The same is being 
demonstrated by their inability to kill 
the memory of Roosevelt and _ his 
foreign and domestic policies. The 
recent Illinois Federation of Labor 
convention adopted a resolution “re- 
affirming its belief” in the policies of 
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F.D.R. The New York State Fed- 
eration convention, after its leaders 
tried every trick in the bag to get a 
Dewey endorsement, refused to do 
so. Even in bureaucratically “safe” in- 
ternational conventions, leaders find 
it better judgment to keep foreign 
policy matters off the floor than to 
risk the sentiment of delegates. 

But the most direct contrast be- 
tween A. F. of L. policy and the 
needs of the members is showing it- 
self on wages. A. F. of L. members, 
having been held back in the first 
round of the wage fight, are in many 
fields behind C.I.O. scales. Now they 
want raises to cover the losses they 
suffered, as well. 

What the New York truck drivers 
and longshoremen did is indicative 
of what millions in the A. F. of L. 
are thinking about. The victory of 
the 10,000 drivers of Local 807—a 31 
cents an hour raise, reduction of 
hours from 45 to 40, and elimina- 
tion of a truck boss as arbitrator— 
soon influenced action to benefit 
similarly many tens of thousands of 
drivers along the entire East Coast. 
This union’s example of leadership 
is recognized far more widely than 
the surrender policy advanced at 
Chicago. Similarly with the A. F. 
of L.’s longshoremen. They won a 
total raise of 4o cents an hour since 
V-J Day thanks only to the rank-and- 
file leadership which now has so 
powerful an influence among the 
members that “King” Joe Ryan can 
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deliver nothing to the shipowners. 

The unity of A. F. of L.-C.LO. 
maritime workers, dramatized vivid- 
ly through three successive tests along 
our entire 7,000-mile coastline, and 
its significant wage gains for all sea- 
men, has probably gone farther than 
anything else that has happened to 
show what unity means. This unity 
took place despite the efforts of Ryan 
and of Harry Lundberg of the A. F. 
of L.’s seamen’s union to induce 
their members to scab. 

Of course, manifestations against 
the Green - Lewis - Woll - Dubinsky - 
Hutcheson bureaucracy from the 
rank-and-file or lower officials, do not 
occur spontaneously. It takes the in- 
itiative .and courage of progressives 
to bring them out. What is most 
interesting today is that where the 
membership gets half a chance te 
show its sentiment or where even 
weak progressive initiative is shown, 
the response is unmistakably against 
the policy of collaboration with Big 
Business. 

This confronts progressives, pri- 
marily those within the A. F. of L., 
with an historic challenge. They have 
the opportunity of winning the ma- 
jority of the membership for a pol- 
icy of progress—a path charted in 
the Roosevelt-Wallace peace policy 
and in F.D.R.’s Economic Bill of 
Rights. They have the capacity to 
prevent the top bureaucracy from de- 
livering upon its “sweetheart con- 
tract” with reaction. 





WHITHER THE 
AMERICAN LEGION? 


By JOHN GATES 


Tue American Lecion, the nation’s 


largest veterans’ organization, held its 


28th National Convention in San 
Francisco from Sept. 30 to Oct. 4. Ap- 
proximately 3,600 delegates, repre- 
senting 3,300,000 members in 15,400 
posts, attended. The Legion had 
about one million members prior to 
World War II, to which have been 
added about 2,300;000 World War II 
veterans who now comprise more 
than 68 per cent of the total mem- 
bership. Despite the fact that the 
newer veterans now make up over 
two-thirds of the organization, they 
comprised less than 20 per cent of the 
delegates. 

Although the Legion leadership 
has cause for satisfaction in the or- 
ganization’s growth among World 
War II veterans, it was greatly dis- 
turbed by the relatively poor turnout 
of veterans at the convention. They 
confidently predicted prior to the 
convention that there would be an 
influx of 150,000 Legionnaires into 
San Francisco. No more than 25,000 
registered. This compared with 42,- 
000 in New York in 1937 and 39,000 
in Chicago in 1939 when the Legion 
membership was less than one-third 
its present strength. Moreover, the 


expected 14-hour parade lasted less 
than 4 hours, with virtually 1» 
World War II participation, in con. 
trast to the 20-hour parade in 193, 

These figures would seem to indi- 
cate that the World War I members 
are beginning to feel their age and 
that they may want to take a back 
seat to the younger and more nv 
merous veterans of the recent war, 
The small participation of World 
War II veterans in the convention 
plus their poor attendance at pos 
meetings undoubtedly results from 
the refusal to grant the new mem 
bers a role commensurate with their 
membership, as well as from the fail 
ure of the Legion to fight vigorously 
enough for the needs of World Wa 
II veterans. Millions of new veter- 
ans have flocked into the Legion x. 
cause of the immense power the Le 
gion wields in adjusting disability 
claims, its influence in local politics 
etc., but they do not as yet look upon 
the Legion as their organization, no 
do they feel a deep loyalty to it 
Nevertheless, it would be foolhardy 
to underestimate the power of th 
Legion and its ability to indoctrinate 
World War II veterans with rea 
tionary ideas. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


As was universally expected, the 
Legion convention adopted an ¢ 
tremely reactionary program, fo 
lowing the line of the N.A.M., tk 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, th 
F.B.L, American Action, Inc., 
Hearst press, and the Republican-ké 
bi-partisan coalition in Congress. | 
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undoubtedly aided considerably the 
Republican electoral victory. The 
Legion thus openly reasserts the re- 
actionary aims on which it was 
founded and which have character- 
ized its entire existence, except for 
the few short war years when it toned 
down its anti-labor bias and anti- 
Communist crusade and pretended 
to be anti-fascist. Having waited un- 
til millions of new veterans joined 
its ranks, the Legion leadership now 
feels strong enough to resume the 
offensive. 

On foreign policy, the Legion 
backed the Byrnes-Vandenberg for- 
eign policy and a “big stick” pro- 
gram of gigantic military expendi- 
tures and universal military training. 
William K. Jackson, President of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
stated at the convention: “There’s 
no longer any strategic or morale 
reason for double-talk on the subject. 
The Soviet regime was ‘oversold’ to 
us during the war, and it is high time 
that we undid the mischief.” The 
convention, following this lead, pro- 
vided the platform for an endless 
stream of brass-hat speakers, each try- 
ing to outdo the other in whipping 
up a war hysteria and attacking the 
Soviet Union and Yugoslavia. There 
was a veritable orgy of Red-baiting 
for which the tone was set by J. Ed- 
gar Hoover. Hoover made clear the 
broader objectives of the anti-Com- 
munist campaign when he called for 
war, not only against the Commu- 
nists, but also “their satellites, fellow 
travellers and their so-called progres- 
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sive and phony liberal allies.” Here 
all progressive Americans have, right 
from the horse’s mouth, what they 
may not yet have learned from ex- 
perience—that the attack against 
Communists is but the prelude to 
destroying the liberty and freedom 


of all. 
VETERANS AFFAIRS 


With an eye towards the World 
War II veterans, the convention 
adopted a demagogic program on 
veterans affairs. One resolution called 
for the repeal of the ceilings imposed 
on the on-the-job training earnings 
under the G.I. Bill of Rights, which 
resulted in wage cuts for thousands 
of veterans and eliminated thousands 
of others from the program alto- 
gether. The Legion leadership was 
motivated on this issue not so much 
by sympathy for the victimized vet- 
erans as by the personal feud of the 
retiring national commander John 
Stelle against General Bradley, direc- 
tor of the’ Veterans Administration. 
This feud dates back to early 1946 
when Stelle launched a violent at- 
tack against Bradley for refusing to 
grant the Legion the same favoritism 
it enjoyed when General Hines 
headed the Veterans Administration. 
Stelle was repudiated by public opin- 
ion, which backed Bradley, and he 
suffered a great loss in prestige. He 
nursed his wounds and bided his 
time until an issue arose on which 
he could “get” Bradley. His oppor- 
tunity came when Bradley recom- 
mended to Congress that ceilings be 
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placed on the on-the-job training 
wages and continued to defend the 
cut after the entire trade union move- 
ment, most veteran organizations and 


even some employers had condemned, 


the cut. In this instance, General 
Bradley carried out the will of the 
“economy bloc” in Congress, whose 
idea of economizing is to do so at 
the expense of veterans. 

Most veterans support Bradley 
generally as against Stelle because 
of Bradley’s efforts to clean up the 
notoriously inefficient Veterans Ad- 
ministration in contrast to Stelle’s in- 
action on behalf of veterans and war- 
mongering as expressed by his state- 
ment: “Let’s aim atomic rocket 
bombs at Tito and Moscow now.” 


Unfortunately, Bradley weakened his 
whole case at the convention against 
Stelle and the Legion bureaucracy 
by defending his own erroneous po- 
sition on the ceilings. Interestingly 
enough, he justified the wage cut 
by the fallacious A.V.C. slogan, “Cit- 


izen First, Veteran Second.” The 
Legion spokesmen demagogically 
ripped this argument to shreds, say- 
ing that what was in the best inter- 
ests of the veterans (who with their 
families make up the majority of the 
nation). was good for the nation. 
This was, of course, sheer demagogy 
on their part, despite the fact that 
their arguments were correct on this 
issue, since the general program of 
the Legion convention was in the 
interests neither of the nation nor 
the veterans. 

Bradley must be opposed on the 
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ceiling issue as well as on his denial 
of unemployment compensation » 
striking veterans. He deserves sup 
port against the Legion bureaucray 
insofar as he fights their attempt to 
retain the Veterans Administration 
as a huge pork barrel, and fighy 
against slashes in veterans’ allow. 
ances. At the moment it appears tha 
Bradley is to return to army duties 
and the danger is that he will be r. 
placed by a. man like General He 
shey, a darling of the Legion and 
well known for his anti-labor bia 
in favoring super-seniority. Veterans 
and the labor movement should figh 
against any appointment that will r 
turn the Veterans Administration w 
Legion domination and to an ant: 
union policy. 


SUPER-SENIORITY 


The convention came out for cash 
payment of terminal leave for e 
listed men and for income tax & 
emption for World War II veterams 
up to $5,000 for three years after th 
official end of the war. These wer 
undoubtedly sops thrown out w 
World War II veterans and it t 
mains to be seen how seriously th 
Legion will fight to win these d 
mands. But lest one may think th 
Legion has become progressive 0 
veterans’ needs, its stand on super 
seniority will disabuse him. Refusing 
to accept the rejection of supers 
niority by the Supreme Court, 
Legion has served notice that it wi 
press for legislation in the new Cor 
gress to legalize super-seniority—tha 
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is, a veteran is to be guaranteed re- 
employment in his old plant for as 
many years as he served in the armed 
forces regardless of greater seniority 
of non-veterans. Despite the fact 
that all unions grant veterans senior- 
ity equal to time spent in. the ser- 
vice and that seniority has largely 
become a settled question among vet- 
erans since the Supreme Court rul- 
ing, the Legion stand constitutes a 
serious threat to the entire seniority 
system built up by the unions and 
threatens the very existence of unions. 
If unions are weakened on the se- 
niority issue @r any other, most vet- 
erans will be the losers in the long 
run regardless of any temporary ad- 
vantages a few veterans might re- 
ceive. 


The danger is that this threat of a 
new super-seniority law may not 
be taken seriously by the trade union 
movement because the relatively high 
employment at present seems to make 


it an academic issue. But it will 
cease to be an academic issue when 
the economic situation worsens and 
there is a growth of mass unemploy- 
ment. Then it will be much easier 
for employers to set worker against 
veteran. This is exactly what the em- 
ployers want—two workers for ¢ach 
job, let the workers fight it out 
among themselves, the veteran 
against the non-veteran, with the 
employer on the sidelines egging on 
one against the other and laughing 
up his sleeve all the time. Veterans 
and unions must not fall for this 
They must not only work 
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to defeat the so-called super-seniority 
legislation proposed by the Legion, 
which is really anti-seniority, anti- 
labor, and anti-veteran, but must put 
forward now a positive program to 
meet the coming mass unemployment 
along the lines of government public 
works, a shorter work week without 
reduction in pay, an annual wage, 
government operation of unused war 
plants, etc. Of course, there was not 
a word about this kind of program 
in the Legion’s resolutions. 


THE BONUS ISSUE 


The popular impression exists that 
the American Legion and the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars favor a fed- 
eral bonus for veterans of World 
War II, but such is not the case. 
Bonus resolutions were buried in 
committee and not acted upon at the 
conventions of both organizations. 
This reflects the influence of Big 
Business interests on the policies of 
these organizations. However, it can 
be expected that the pressure from 
the millions of World War II veter- 
ans in their ranks will inevitably 
force the Legion and V.F.W. to 
come out in favor of the bonus. The 
only veterans’ organization which 
has actually opposed a bonus is the 
American Veterans Committee. This 
is so because it is as yet a very small 
organization with a mainly middle- 
class membership and does not ac- 
curately represent the wishes and de- 
mands of the great majority of vet- 
erans. As this is written, not a single 
major veterans’ organization is on 
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record in favor of the bonus. The 
only forces favoring the bonus now 
are some unions, the Communist 
Party, and practically all of the veter- 
ans. That public opinion generally, as 
well as the veterans, favors a bonus 
has been conclusively proved by the 
recent elections in which state 
bonuses received the support of the 
electorate wherever the question was 
on the ballot, as in Michigan, Illinois, 
and Rhode Island. 

Only a small minority of veterans 
receive assistance from the G.I. Bill 
of Rights. Since three-quarters of all 
veterans are workers, and are in no 
position to take advantage of the 
education provisions, the G. I. Bill of 
Rights in effect discriminates against 
workers. A federal bonus is especially 
needed by worker-veterans. This ex- 
plains why trade unions and the 
Communist Party, which is a work- 
ers’ party, are the main forces fight- 
ing for a bonus at the present time, 
while the veterans’ organizations, 
which are largely led by Big Business 
and middle class interests, either do 
nothing or oppose it. The bonus will 
increasingly become a major issue as 
the economic situation worsens. It is 
particularly incumbent upon the 
trade unions to become the main 
driving force in mobilizing mass sup- 
port for the bonus, to develop unity 
between unions and veterans, and to 
defeat the maneuvers of fascist dema- 
gogues who will seek to utilize this 
issue for their own reactionary pur- 

ses. 

That the Legion attack means far 
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more than attack against the Com- 
munists alone is proved by the reso- 
lution calling for compulsory arbi- 
tration of “labor disputes” and for 
governmental “regulation” of trade 
unions. This resolution clearly does 
not represent the will of the majority 
of veterans in the United States. The 
most recent Fortune poll again con- 
firms the trend already noticed in 
previous polls that the majority of 
veterans favor unions and that the 
overwhelming majority are opposed 
to the prohibition of strikes. The 
pro-labor trend of veterans is greater 
than that of the public as a whole. 
Of course, the veterans had very little 
to say about the Legion position, 
about as much as they had to say 
about the election of their officers. 
The new National Commander, Paul 
Griffith, was actually chosen by the 
Kingmakers (the clique which runs 
the Legion) back in 1943. He is an 
electrical corporation executive and 
a “retread” (as veterans of both 
World Wars are called). His army 
service consisted mainly of acting as 
assistant to General Hershey, direc- 
tor of Selective Service, and he is the 
outstanding champion in the Legion 
of super-seniority, that is, of anti- 
unionism. 

Negro veterans were conspicuous 
by their absence. Not a single Negro 
speaker addressed the convention, 
nor did a single Negro grace the 
platform at any time, let alone be 
nominated for or elected to office. 
These facts are an accurate reflec- 
tion of the Negro’s status in the Le- 
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gion. He is tolerated only in Jim- 
Crow posts and is allowed absolutely 
no voice within the organization. 
The convention passed pious resolu- 
tions against discrimination, but the 
Legion has never been known to 
throw its powerful support behind 
such measures as the F.E.P.C., and 
the anti-poll tax and anti-lynching 
bills. In fact, the convention deleted 
the word “lynching” from a resolu- 
tion and substituted the phrase “mob 
violence” so as not to offend the 
Southern white delegates. It can 
safely be said that the Bilbos and 
Rankins were not offended by, and 
have nothing to fear from, the Le- 
gion’s resolution against the Ku Klux 
Klan, which was neatly balanced and 
negated by granting an Americanism 
award to William Randolph Hearst. 


WORLD WAR II VETERANS 


The biggest news of the Legion 
convention was the men who weren’t 
there—the veterans of World War 
I]. This was and will continue to be 
the irrepressible issue. The value of 
the Legion to reaction will progres- 
sively decrease with the years unless 
it proves able, not only to recruit, 
but to keep millions of World War 
Il members. The perfect setup for 
the old guard of the Legion would 
be for the new members to stay in 
the background and let the old “ex- 
perienced” men act as their spokes- 
men. But the G.I. will refuse to take 
a back seat. He will demand leader- 
ship in proportion to his strength 
and will insist on action on his de- 


mands, failing which he will leave 
the Legion en masse. The bureauc- 
racy makes eloquent speeches about 
wanting the World War II men to 
come in and take over but they do 
not practice what they preach. As 
Harry Moses, a U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion executive and a Kingmaker, 
stated: “After all, this Legion is a 
billion dollar business. You don’t 
just throw something that big over 
to a bunch of inexperienced boys.” 
Eventually, World War II men must 
come into leadership, but the King- 
makers plan to hand over power on 
their own terms and on condition 
that their reactionary policies be con- 
tinued. They are already selecting 
their men and grooming them for 
leadership. 

At county and state conventions of 
both the Legion and the V.F.W., 
World War II veterans expressed 
their discontent in many ways. This 
often took the form of spontaneous 
caucuses which nominated World 
War II men in opposition to official 
slates and formulated programs 
around their own special needs. 
These “revolts” were crushed in most 
cases, were successful in a few, but 
in every case badly frightened the 
Legion leadership. Learning from 
these experiences, the old guard de- 
cided to head off any World War II 
protest at the national convention by 
itself organizing the World War II 
caucus. The caucus was convened 
by a national vice-ccommander, Dud- 
ley Swim, a railroad executive and 
former member of the America First 
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Committee. There were about 100 
World War II men at the caucus. 
There was a flurry of protest at the 
choice of Griffith for commander and 
some grumbling about the notorious 
inaction of the Legion on the hous- 
ing crisis, but the meeting was so 
packed with old guard stooges that 
the whole protest was steered into 
harmless channels. The criticism of 
the Legion’s inactivity on housing 
was transformed into an attack 
against government controls, public 
housing projects, and the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft Bill, while the protest 
against Griffith was turned into an 
endorsement of him. 

Another significant development 
with respect to the World War II 
issue was the attempt to expel the 
Duncan-Paris post, a New York City 
post, consisting of former writers for 
Yank and Stars and Stripes, whose 
crime evidently consisted in that it 
had organized the best housing ac- 
tion of any Legion post in the coun- 
try, and which was accused of having 
some Communists as members. The 
New York State Legion had recom- 
mended to the National Executive 
that the post be expelled. During 
the convention a secret meeting of 
the Executive expelled the post, 
without a hearing or formal charges 
ever having been preferred against 
the post. However, this secret action 
was made public, and a delegation 
from the post, led by Marion Har- 
grove, flew out to the convention to 
protest. The incident received tre- 
mendous publicity, on the whole 
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very unfavorable to the Legion. De. 
spite the efforts of the Legion lead- 
ership to present it as a Communist 
issue, it was recognized generally as 
a World War II issue and as the 
cracking down by the Legion hier 
archy upon an aggressive World War 
II post that was trying to get action 
on the number one issue confront- 
ing veterans—housing. As a result of 
this damaging publicity, the Legion 
heads retreated, reversed the expul- 
sion decision, and suspended the post 
until the next meeting of the Na 
tional Executive when, allegedly, the 
post is to receive a “fair hearing.” 
Obviously, the intent of the Legion 
remains to expel the post, only ina 
more “legal” fashion. 

The significance of the World War 
II veterans development in the Le 
gion is not its failures or weaknesses. 
This movement is only in its infancy. 
Most World War II members of the 
Legion have been in less than one 
year. What must be understood is 
that this movement will inevitably 
grow and assume mass proportions, 
especially with the advent of the eco- 
nomic crisis. The millions of World 
War II Legionnaires will not remain 
passive instruments of the Legion 
leadership. They will increasingly 
come into conflict with that leader- 
ship. 

Whether the millions of new mem- 
bers will remain within the organi- 
zation or drop out in droves is 4 
question that no one can answer as 
yet. In any case, progressive-minded 
veterans, trade unionists, and Com- 
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munists must be among these mil- 
lions of veterans, helping to influence 
their movement in a progressive di- 
rection. There should be no illu- 
sions that there is any serious like- 
lihood that the American Legion as 
a whole can become a force for prog- 
ress. Its leadership and organiza- 
tion is too closely integrated with Big 
Business, the F.B.1., and the War De- 
partment. But the millions of mem- 
bers of the Legion are not reaction- 
ary and should not be left to the ten- 
der mercies of the leaders of the Le- 
gion. The reactionary policies of the 
Legion leadership can and must be 
defeated and this must be done from 
within and without. 


THE OUTLOOK 


The year 1947 wil be a crucial one 
for veterans. The Republican elec- 
toral victory will hasten the economic 
crisis, of which the veterans will be 
the first and worst victims. What is 
in store for them is shown by Senator 
Taft’s proposed veteran’s budget of 
six billion dollars for 1947. The vet- 
erans’ outlay for 1946 was seven bil- 
lion dollars, and since the 20 per cent 
increase in disability payments did 
not go into effect until September, 
at least eight billion dollars will be 
necessary in 1947 to maintain the vet- 
erans’ program at even its present 
level. Veterans must organize and 
act as never before in unity with the 
trade unions to prevent slashes in the 
present program, to win increases to 
meet the higher cost of living, to 
stop rent increases, and to force the 
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mass building of low cost and low 
rental housing for veterans. 

The reactionary program of the 
Legion leadership is only one side of 
the picture. The other side is repre- 
sented by such actions as the Mis- 
souri Bonus March, the Athens, 
Tennessee movement, the sitdown of 
veterans in the New York Legisla- 
ture, the squatters movement now de- 
veloping. These action are just the 
first previews of the great actions 
which are to come. 

The veterans movement is not de- 
veloping in a vacuum. The course 
of events is forcing a new political 
realignment leading toward the for- 
mation of a new mass people’s party. 
It is inevitable that there will be a 
veterans’ movement corresponding to 
the development of this new party. 
At present, the progressive veterans 
movement is divided into many cur- 
rents—the World War II veterans’ 
movements in the Legion and the 
V.F.W., the trade union veterans, 
the Negro veterans, the student vet- 
erans, the A.V.C., etc. The need is 
to work among all of these, strength- 
en them to the maximum, and to de- 
velop the broadest united action. 

The united action of the veterans, 
in alliance with the trade unions, 
will lay the basis for the eventual 
merging of the many progressive cur- 
rents in the veterans movement into 
a mighty stream that will be able to 
defeat the reactionary program of the 
Legion and the V.F.W., and be a 
major ally of the working class in 
the fight for peace and progress. 








THE STRUGGLE 
AGAINST DEVIATIONS 
AND FACTIONALISM 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


By OLETA O'CONNOR YATES 


THE BUILDING OF THE Communist 
Party into a powerful mass party of 
the American working class must be 
based upon a correct Marxist line 
and policy, maintained in the strug- 
gle against deviations to the Right 
or the “Left,” and brought to life 
in the struggle around the vital issues 
facing labor and the nation today. 
The resolution of the National 
Convention in July, 1945, emphasized 
that American monopoly capitalism 
has become the chief stronghold of 
world reaction, seeking to establish 
its domination over the world. In 
this period, consequently, the main 
aim is to block the onslaught of the 
trusts, to smash their anti-labor, anti- 
people’s domestic program, as well 
as their imperialist foreign policies. 
The struggle against Wall Street and 
its program requires the welding to- 
gether of all anti-fascist, anti-monop- 
oly, democratic forces into a broad 
coalition that can prevent new wars 
and aggression, and stop the advance 
of reaction and fascism in the U. S. 


It is within the framework of this 
basic approach that the Party’s po- 
sition on economic and political is- 
sues, campaigns, and struggles is de- 
veloped, with constant struggle 
against the distortion of our line by 
trends or tendencies toward either 
Right opportunism or “Left”-sectari- 
anism. This necessitates raising the 
ideological level of the entire Party, 
learning to estimate correctly the re- 
lationship of forces in given periods 
and situations, and becoming fully 
involved in mass struggles on the 


‘economic and political front—strug- 


gles that will sharpen as the result 
of the G.O.P. electoral victory. 

In San Francisco, during the last 
year, the application and further de- 
velopment of the line of the National 
Convention have brought to the sur- 
face evidences of both Right oppor- 
tunism and “Left” - sectarianism. 
These tendencies have taken the form 
either of direct challenge to the Par- 
ty’s main strategy and tactics; or of 
an apparent “agreement” with its 
basic line, but an attack on the man- 
ner in which this line is applied to 
specific campaigns and _ activities, 
such as strike struggles, the election 
campaign, and the fight for peace. 
Where, however, the same handful 
of people were consistently in oppo- 
sition to the Party’s policies, however 
much they pretended to accept the 
line of the Convention, it was clear 
that there was a basic difference be- 
tween their line and the Party’s. 

The entire history of the Commu- 
nist movement, as well as the teach- 
ings of Marx, Engels, Lenin and 
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THE STRUGGLE AGAINST FACTIONALISM 


Stalin, have amply demonstrated that 
Right opportunism and “Left”-sec- 
tarianism grow from the same social 
roots. Both are the results of bour- 
geois ideology and influences, and 
are carried into the Party either by 
elements who have failed to rid 
themselves of these capitalist influ- 
ences, or by alien forces who delib- 
erately seek to disrupt the Party’s 
program and activity. Those who 
defended “Left”-sectarianism main- 
tained that only Right opportunism 
reflects the pressure of the bour- 
geoisie, while “Left”-sectarianism 
represents the pressure of “working- 
class militancy,” and is, therefore, 
not such a serious deviation. In fact, 
both reflect bourgeois pressures. 
“Left”-sectarianism is a mirror of the 
impatience and frustration of petty- 
bourgeois elements who are “driven 
to frenzy by the horrors of capital- 
ism, and reflects the pressure of these 
petty-bourgeois elements.” 
Objectively, both aid the class 
enemy. The danger from the Right 
results in capitulation to the bour- 
geoisie, passivity, avoidance of strug- 
gle, hesitancy and unwillingness to 
advance the Party’s independent role 
and program. The “Left” danger, 
advancing a line which cloaks itself 
with revolutionary phrases but en- 
tirely disregards the existing condi- 
tions and relationship of forces in 
given periods or situations, results in 
isolation of the Communist Party 
from the working class, the working 
class from its allies, and the defeat 
of all by the bourgeoisie. Either 
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would weaken the Communist Par- 
ty, and thereby weaken the struggle 
against the bourgeoisie, its program 
and its policies. Both must be fought 
simultaneously and relentlessly. 
What have been the experiences 
of the Communist Party in San Fran- 
cisco in the struggle on two fronts? 
How have Right and “Left” devia- 
tions expressed themselves in major 
campaigns and activities? 


THE ELECTION CAMPAIGN, 
COALITION, AND THIRD 
PARTY 


The Party’s policy in the election 
campaign was directed toward de- 
feating the program and candidates 
of reaction and fascism, mainly cen- 
tered in the Republican Party; ad- 
vancing the independent role of la- 
bor and its allies, and strengthening 
the unity of these forces as a neces- 
sary step toward a third party; con- 
verting the election campaign into a 
campaign of struggle around the is- 
sues; and bringing forward the pro- 
gram and candidates of the Commu- 
nist Party. 

In the early stages of the campaign, 
there were some comrades who 
showed hesitancy to support a policy 
of running candidates in selected dis- 
tricts who were independent of the 
bourgeois political machines. These 
comrades failed to grasp the relation- 
ship between such independent can- 
didacies, and the mass activities 
around them, to the third party per- 
spective. Later there were instances 
of reluctance on the part of a few 
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trade unionists to exert the pressure 
of the independent forces upon 
Democratic candidates in order to 
move them toward stronger com- 
mitments to the program of the la- 
bor and progressive groups. A few 
comrades objected to running a Com- 
munist write-in candidate on the 
ground that it would “interfere with 
the broad progressive campaign.” 

Fundamentally, these Right-oppor- 
tunist tendencies were signs of re- 
visionist hangovers which could lead 
only to submerging the Party and 
denying its vanguard role, to mak- 
ing labor and other progressive 
groups completely subservient to a 
bourgeois political party. The Party 
leadership conducted a_ struggle 
against such Right opportunism 
throughout the campaign. 

“Left” opposition to the Party’s 
policy consisted of the following: 

1. An outright attack upon the 
concept of an anti-fascist, anti-mo- 
nopoly coalition and upon the third 
party perspective. 

2. Consistent objection to an im- 
mediate program of partial demands 
as a “reformist” program. 

The attack upon the building of a 
coalition and the outlook for a third 
party grew out of the “Left” theory 
that there is no difference between 
the character of the coalition envis- 
aged by the Party today, and the con- 
cept of the coalition developed by 
Browder. The “Leftists” maintained 
that it could result in nothing more 
than a new, capitalist third party, 
the progressive program of which 
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could not be guaranteed; that the 
Communist Party should wait until 
it is strong enough to lead any 
coalition before we consider building 
or participating in one. 

The policy of an anti-fascist, anti- 
monopoly, anti-imperialist coalition, 
of which the Communists would be 
a recognized part, developed by the 
National Convention and the Na- 
tional Committee, clearly has noth- 
ing in common with, and is the exact 
opposite of, the coalition proposed by 
Browder. The one proposed by 
Browder is a coalition with monopo- 
ly capital and is based upon the re- 
visionist view that monopoly capi- 
talism has become progressive. It in- 
cludes the Truman Administration 
within such a coalition. It is based 
upon a perspective of the permanence 
of the two-party system and ex- 
cludes any perspective of a third 
party. It is therefore based on an ac- 
ceptance by the working class of the 
political leadership of the bourgeoisie 
and minimizes labor’s independent 
action. It not only proposed but ac- 
tually resulted in the liquidation of 
the Communist Party which it con- 
siders an obstacle to the building of 
such a coalition. 

In sharp contrast to this, the Party 
seeks to build a coalition, not with, 
but against monopoly capital. Such 
a coalition does not include the Tru- 
man Administration. Such a coali- 
tion is oriented toward realizing the 
perspective of a third party at the 
earliest possible date. Its aim is to 
free the working class from the po 
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litical leadership of the bourgeoisie. 
With labor playing a leading role, 
it must include the allies of labor: the 
Negro people, the poor farmers, the 
city middle classes, as well as certain 
capitalist elements who are prepared 
to go along with it. Such a policy 
is based, not on the liquidation, but 
on the building of a mass Communist 
Party as a recognized part of such a 
coalition. 

A third party growing out of such 
a broad movement based on strug- 
gle against the trusts would not be 
a “third capitalist party,” but an in- 
dependent anti-imperialist, anti-mo- 
nopoly, people’s party, fighting in 
defense of democracy and peace, 
against fascism and war. 

This coalition policy of the Party 
is predicated upon recognition of 
the fact that large sections of the 
American people, who do not yet 
have a socialist perspective, do have 
a common will to fight the trusts, to 
block the drive toward fascism and 
war. The Communist Party leads 
that fight and will wholeheartedly 
join with other democratic, anti-fas- 
cist forces in common struggle. For 
the Communist Party to wait until it 
is strong enough to lead any 
coalition before participating in it, 
as demanded by the “Left”-sectarians, 
is to blind ourselves to the fascist 
danger or to accept its inevitability. 
Further, it is axiomatic that the Party 
will increase in size and influence 
to the degree that it reacts to the im- 
mediate dangers confronting the 
masses, provides leadership that will 
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mobilize them for the solution of 
their problems, and fights in coali- 
tion with all other democratic forces 
against the common enemy. 

Significantly, the “Left”-sectarian 
elements minimized or ignored the 
struggle against fascism, and took 
note of the fight for peace chiefly 
by fatalistic references to the time 
when “the war against the Soviet 
Union will be ready.” This amounts 
to passivity and defeatism which, 
consciously or unconsciously, plays 
into the hands of monopoly capital, 
and which would result in generat- 
ing moods of hopelessness and de- 
spair in the working class. 

With regard to the Party’s election 
platform, “Left” tendencies revealed 
themselves in proposals that we 
should not put forward demands for 
immediate reforms, demands which 
will also be advanced by other sec- 
tions of the progressive movement, 
because this would create illusions 
about the bourgeois state. Specific 
reference was made to the campaign 
for a California Fair Employment 
Practices Act, to which objection was 
made on the grounds that it would 
cause the Negro people to think that 
their problems were soluble within 
the framework of our present social 
order. 

There is indicated here an obvious 
confusion between the maximum 
program of the Party, Socialism, and 
the minimum program, the fight for 
immediate demands under capital- 
ism. Our maximum program cannot 
be realized under capitalism, and to- 
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day obviously is supported only by 
those whom we have already won for 
Socialism. Our immediate program 
of partial demands, which are in fact 
demands for bourgeois - democratic 
reforms, flows from the burning is- 
sues of the day and the needs of the 
masses to which the Party gives ar- 
ticulate expression. This immediate 
program can be supported by other 
democratic, anti-fascist forces and is 
actually the basis upon which we es- 
tablish our place in the coalition 
movement, as has been demonstrated 
by the experiences of the Communist 
Parties in many countries. 

As the level of the anti-fascist 
movement becomes higher, more of 
the progressive forces will support 
the immediate demands advanced by 
the Party, to no small extent stimu- 
lated by the Party’s lead. The Com- 
munist Party, however, wins the in- 
creasing support of the workers and 
advances their political level and 
class consciousness by the consistent, 
vanguard manner in which it fights 
and organizes the workers to fight 
to win their immediate demands. It 
accompanies this by widespread mass 
education for Socialism, through its 
agitation and propaganda, and the 
building of the Party. The State 
Election Platform of the Communist 
Party in California, upon which our 
candidate for Governor, Archie 
Brown, conducted his campaign, 
contained both an extensive program 
of immediate demands, and a section 
dealing with the ultimate goal of the 
Party, socialism. 
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Both Right opportunism and 
“Left”-sectarianism, if not fought 
against and defeated, would have im- 
mobilized the Party for election 
work, It is a measure of the Party's 
success in combatting them that the 
last phases of the election campaign 
saw an increasing number of Party 
and non-Party workers actively en- 
gaged in the struggle against reaction 
which was represented by the Hoov- 
er-Republican Warren - Knowland 
ticket. 


THE 1945-46 BAY AREA 
MACHINISTS’ STRIKE 


On October 29, 1945, A. F. of L. 
Lodge No. 68 of the I.A.M. in San 
Francisco, and Local No. 1304 of the 
C.1.O. Steel Workers Union in Ala- 
meda County, went on strike, their 
main demands being a.30 per cent 
pay increase, double-time for over- 
time, two weeks’ annual vacation 
with pay, and nine paid holidays per 
year. Without any prior consulta- 
tion with other unions whose mem- 
bership would be affected, they shut 
down virtually all of the Bay Area 
shipyards, involving some 50,000 A. 
F. of L. metal workers of other crafts. 
Lodge No. 68, which had previously 
withdrawn from the A. F. of L. Bay 
Cities Metal Trades Council—the 
body holding the master contract for 
all A. F. of L. metal trades workers 
—was unable from the outset even to 
negotiate for marine machinists. 

Uptown San Francisco machine 
shops over which Lodge No. 68 had 
jurisdiction were also shut down, and 
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the union leadership moved at once 
to spread the strike to the waterfront, 
fringe shops and warehouses, where 
3,500 workers were kept out by 125 
maintenance machinists. Machinists’ 
picket lines were respected by work- 
ers of all other crafts, A. F. of L. and 
C.1.0., throughout the entire strike. 

The harmful policies of the union 
leadership, in which the basic weak- 
nesses of the strike were inherent, 
may be stated briefly as follows: they 
sought to tie up the waterfront, in- 
cluding troop ships; they intended to 
isolate themselves from the rest of the 
labor movement; they refused com- 
munity support; they conducted the 
strike on an extremely undemocratic 
basis with a hand-picked strike com- 
mittee; and they followed adventur- 
ist strike tactics which ultimately 
made it possible for the Grand Lodge 
of the I.A.M.,, in the person of Har- 
vey Brown, to move in and declare 
a receivership in Lodge No. 68. 

These policies, advanced by the 
union’s business agents, Harry Hook 
and Ed Dillon, represented a combi- 
nation of factors, including hang- 
overs from their anarcho-syndicalist 
backgrounds, a narrow craft concept 
of the superior role of the machinists, 
and a Trotskyist line emanating from 
their own direct Trotskyist connec- 
tions as well as from the Trotskyist- 
influenced group in the C.I.O. Steel 
Workers with whom they cooper- 
ated. 

The Party’s policy was founded 
upon recognition of the legitimacy 
of the machinists’ demands, called 
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for support of the strike, but stressed 
the need for an independent program 
that would free the machinists from 
the disastrous consequences of the 
Hook and Dillon line. The State 
Board of the Party, in the interests 
of winning the strike, pointed out 
that it was essential to prevent the 
tie-up of the waterfront and troop 
ships; called upon all shipyard work- 
ers to respect the picket lines, and 
for coast-wide action by all shipyard 
workers behind their own demands; 
urged cooperation and not conflict 
between the Machinists and other lo- 
cal unions; and showed the necessity 
for an organized retreat when the 
prolongation of the strike would have 
led to disaster. 

This policy was established only 
after a determined struggle against 
tendencies to Right opportunism and 
“Left”-sectarianism. 

Tendencies from the Right were 
expressed by some who characterized 
the strike as a “phony strike,” with- 
out seeing the difference between the 
justified demands of the workers and 
the dangerous policies of the Ma- 
chinists’ leadership. This led some 
people to wild and irresponsible talk 
of violating picket lines, and tended 
toward immobilizing the Party at 
critical periods. The Party leadership 
condemned and rejected such views 
as well as the estimate of the strike 
on which they were based. The 
comrades most directly involved 
in this, after extensive discussion in 
the Party, admitted their mistakes 
and proceeded to correct them. On 
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the part of some comrades, there 
was some passivity displayed and an 
inability to give leadership to the 
rank-and-file strikers along the lines 
indicated by the Party’s policy. 

The Party leadership, on the other 
hand, was responsible for slowness 
in bringing the issues before the 
Party membership, insufficient devel- 
opment of independent Party activ- 
ity in support of the strike, failure to 
enforce Party decisions, and inde- 
cisiveness in carrying out the policy 
that was adopted. A sharper struggle 
against Right and “Left” distortions 
of our policy should also have been 
made. 

The majority of machinist com- 
rades in San Francisco, on the other 
hand, adopted a “Left” position 
which actually amounted to their go- 
ing along with the wrong and harm- 
ful policies of the union leadership. 
They underestimated the danger of 
the Trotskyist-influenced policies of 
Hook and Dillon, not only failing to 
differentiate themselves from these 
policies but actually carrying them 
into the Party. Although the Trot- 
skyite press enthusiastically hailed 
the policies of the union’s leader- 
ship, and one of the union business 
agents had written an article for the 
Militant during the war, these com- 
rades saw no Trotskyite danger, and 
even placed this business agent on 
the progressive slate in the union 
elections! 

There was further evidence of 
“Left”-sectarianism in the concept 
advanced by some comrades that 


strikes automatically bring class con- 
sciousness, and are therefore always 
a gain for the working class, regard- 
less of whether they are won or lost, 
and in the demand raised for a gen. 
eral strike to support the machinists, 
without taking into consideration 
the existing relationship of forces in 
the local labor movement, particu- 
larly the metal trades. 

-The machinist comrades who up- 
held these “Left”-sectarian views 
maintained that the Party leadership 
was merely throwing up a “smoke. 
screen of Trotskyism,” in order to 
conceal its own shortcomings, a posi- 
tion which was, in reality, a concilia- 
tory attitude toward Trotskyism. 
Their opposition to Party policies, 
which they sought to spread among 
the Party membership, led them to 
factional attacks upon the Party lead- 
ership, as well as to violation of Party 
discipline and the principle of demo- 
cratic centralism. 

Their “Left” position was over 
whelmingly rejected by the Party 
membership at a county-wide meet- 
ing where an analysis of the strike 
was made. 


JUNE 30 MARITIME 
SETTLEMENT 


The June 30 settlement in the 
maritime industry followed closely 
after the birth of the Committee for 
Maritime Unity, which marked a 
new high point in maritime unity 
and organization. 

Prior .to June 30, the unions in 
volved were deeply immersed in 
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strike preparations, around a pro- 
gram of economic demands cover- 
ing wages, hours, and working con- 
ditions. Extensive plans were made 
and ready to be put into effect on the 
organization of the strike itself, as 
well as the mobilization of public 
support in the community as a 
whole. 

During this period, the shipown- 
ers, the Hearst press and other anti- 
labor newspapers cried out hysteri- 
cally that this was not a “legitimate 
strike” for economic demands, but a 
“political strike.” This was an effort 
to pave the way for employer or 
government strike-breaking, to alien- 
ate support of the A. F. of L. and 
the community, and to create con- 
fusion among the maritime workers. 

The Party’s characterization of the 
situation was that the strike would 
be primarily a struggle for economic 
demands, but with a deep political 
significance because of the time in 
which it was occurring. It was in a 
period marked by the anti-labor of- 
fensive of the government and the 
employers to pass strike-breaking 
and union-smashing legislation. Big 
Business was pushing its inflationary 
program against the people’s living 
standards. The monopolists, who 
were cracking down on labor at 
home, were simultaneously driving 
for an imperialist foreign policy, 
and sought to crush those progres- 
sive sections of the labor movement 
that were a bulwark against reaction. 

At the eleventh hour, a settlement 
was reached that was acceptable to 
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the membership and leadership of 
the maritime unions, and was rec- 
ognized as a substantial gain by the 
National and State Boards of the 
Party. It was not so regarded by the 
“Left”-sectarian elements within the 
Party, who firmly maintained from 
the outset that this was a “political 
strike,” a “strike against imperial- 
ism.” They contended that no gains 
were made as a result of the settle- 
ment, which they characterized as 
“worse than a sell-out”; and that the 
strike should have gone on, even if 
the port of San Francisco had to go 
out alone! These views were spread, 
not only within the Party, but were 
even transmitted to non-Party water- 
front workers as well. 

Again the solid unity of the Party 
membership was demonstrated by 
the overwhelming endorsement the 
membership gave to the strike analy- 
sis made by the State Board from 
which the following extract is taken: 


This was primarily a struggle for eco- 
nomic demands. But the political sig- 
nificance of the maritime workers’ 
struggle and their victory cannot be 
underestimated. The drive of the big 
monopolists aims at crushing the fight- 
ing capacity of the labor movement, 
and especially the most militant and 
progressive sections, as the main bul- 
wark of the fight against the imperial- 
ist war drive and the drive to lower 
the people’s living standards. 

That is why they threw the full force 
of the government into the fight against 
the maritime unions. The maritime 
unions’ success in beating back this at- 
tack was therefore a great victory no 
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less important than the economic gains 
they won. It has laid the foundation 
for greater labor unity and interna- 
tional solidarity, for building a national 
industrial organization in the maritime 
industry, and for greater independent 
political action by labor and its allies 
against the reactionary policies of the 
Truman Administration. 

It effectively exposed and defeated 
the Lundberg-Trotskyite strategy which 
was in alliance with the shipowners 
against the C.M.U., whose program 
won a wide response among the rank- 
and-file of Lundberg’s. union as well 
as generally among A. F. of L. workers 
in spite of the Red-baiting disruption 
of the A. F, of L. top leadership. 

It is all the more necessary, there- 
fore, to bring to the attention of the 
whole Party that a line is being ad- 
vanced by a few people in the Party that 
the maritime strike settlement was a 
“sell-out.” The State Board declares that 
this is an anti-Party line and closely 
parallels the estimate made by the 
Trotskyites of the maritime strike sit- 
uation. This characterization of the 
strike settlement flows out of the theory 
advanced that the projected strike was 
a “political strike.” 

The State Board declares that such a 
characterization of the strike is pure 
adventurism which if not combatted 
and rooted out of the Party could lead 
only to the most disastrous consequences 
for the labor movement. 


The experiences of the San Fran- 
cisco Party on these major issues, as 
well as a series of lesser ones, was 
making it clear that a very real and 
present danger from the “Left” ex- 
isted, the most serious in that it 
had crystallized into a “Left”-sectar- 


ian factional grouping in which alien 
anti-Party forces were operating. 


PRINCIPLES OF PARTY 
ORGANIZATION 


One of our first and most pressing 
tasks following the National Con- 
vention was to root out the revision- 
ist passivity and organizational laxity 
into which the Party had sunk under 
Browder, to transform all bodies of 
the Party into initiators and leaders 
of struggle, capable of transmitting 
our Marxist program to the masses, 
This task was greatly complicated 
in San Francisco by the existence of 
a “Left” factional grouping. 

Political immaturity and inexperi- 
ence, lack of training in the prin- 
ciples of Marxism-Leninism, can eas- 
ily lead to “Leftist” mistakes, espe- 
cially when the Party is in revulsion 
against our revisionist past. But this 
is quite different from the deliber- 
ate systematization of a “Leftist” pro- 
gram on al current questions, in- 
cluding that of the principles of Par- 
ty organization, of which the small 
but hardened core of people who 
formed a faction in the San Fran- 
cisco Party organization were guilty. 

Admitting they had _ ideological 
differences with the Party, they de- 
manded the right to continue them 
within the Party, comparing them- 
selves to Lenin in the struggle against 
the Mensheviks! One person stated, 
“I will say that within the Party of 
the working class there will always 
be different and conflicting ideolo- 
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gies. This is because the working 
class is not homogeneous, and its 
Party is not homogeneous. The fact 
that all workers and all Party mem- 
bers do not think alike may be de- 
plored; but it is inevitable.” 

The existence of basic, consistent 
ideological differences within the 
Marxist Party of the working class 
would wreck it and render it in- 
effective. The Party’s greatest 
strength comes from its monolithic 
unity—unity of ideology, of program, 
of action. Those who disagree with 
the fundamental ideology, policy, 
and strategy of the Party must either 
renounce their views or take them- 
selves elsewhere. 

This does not imply that there is 
no room for any differences within 
the Party. It is when these “differ- 
ences” become consistent, persisting 
in every situation that comes along, 
flowing from a basic ideological con- 
flict, that they cannot be tolerated 
because they would weaken and de- 
stroy the Party. 

The “Left” faction further 
launched an insidious attack upon 
the principle of democratic central- 
ism. Pretending to accept it “in 
principle,” they interpreted it to 
mean that the Party would “abide 
by,” and “carry out,” majority deci- 
sions, but the factionalists would re- 
serve the right to agitate and continue 
to seek support for their position. 
Any other interpretation was re- 
garded as “stifling” the criticism and 
opinion of the membership. 

Within the Party there is the right 


of discussion and criticism—we must 
find more and more effective chan- 
nels for it, and strengthen the po- 
litical development of the member- 
ship so that greater contributions to 
such discussion will be made. Dis- 
cussion and criticism, however, must 
be within the bounds of the program 
and policies of the National Con- 
vention; or, if there are basic disagree- 
ments, they may be expressed as 
provided for in the Constitution of 
the Communist Party. On all such 
questions, of course, in between con- 
ventions the decision of the National 
Committee is binding. 

Finally, the “Left” factionalists ad- 
vanced a conception of the require- 
ments to be placed for admission into 
the Party which would definitely 
tend to prevent the Party from be- 
coming a mass Party of the working 
class. This was most clearly illus- 
trated in the suggestion of one per- 
son that no new members should be 
accept .d unless they understood the 
Marxist theory of surplus value. Such 
an ultra-purist approach belongs only 
in some narrow sect, not in the 
Communist Party which attracts 
workers through their experiences 
and struggles as well as through 
study, and in which new members 
must be given the opportunity and 
responsibility of learning the theories 
of Marxism-Leninism. 


THE STRUGGLE AGAINST THE 
“LEFT”-SECTARIAN FACTION 


The existence of the “Left”-sec- 
tarian faction, which later proved to 
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have connections outside of San 
Francisco, and even outside of the 
state, was becoming increasingly dis- 
cernible some time before decisive 
action against it was taken. 

Factionalism results in the disrup- 
tion of Party unity, and the disinte- 
gration of Party discipline. It is an 
attempt to create a Party within the 
Party, with loyalty to a factional 
grouping taking precedence over 
loyalty to the Party and its program. 
All members of a faction do not al- 
ways meet together regularly, al- 
though this may be the case. There 
may, sometimes, be a number of 
groupings, which get together on a 
casual basis, with communication be- 
tween groupings carried on by one 
or two people. Factional associations 
may also be maintained largely on 
an individual basis, through use of 
the telephone, by mail, and by means 
of social relationships. Nearly all of 
these methods were used in San 
Francisco. The most important point, 
however, is the faction’s consistent 
projection of an anti-Party political 
line, in the present instance a “Left”- 
sectarian one. 

A number of factors contributed 
to the development of this “Left” 
faction, among which were the fol- 
lowing: 

a. The unsatisfactory social com- 
position of the Party membership, 
too low a percentage of which had 
its roots and background in basic in- 
dustry; 

b. The slowness of the Party to 
undertake independent activities and 
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struggles around burning local, state 
or national issues; 

c. Lack of understanding of demo- 
cratic centralism by sections of the 
Party membership, as well as distor- 
tions of democratic centralism by 
factional elements. Indecisiveness on 
the part of the Party leadership in 
enforcing the line and decisions of 
leading Party committees; 

d. Political immaturity of the San 
Francisco County leadership in con- 
ducting an ideological struggle for 
the line and policies of the National 
Convention; and inexperience in con- 
stantly showing the relationship be- 
tween our basic theoretical prin- 
ciples and our day-to-day problems 
and tasks. This was important be- 
cause it was the struggle for political 
line which was the key to exposing 
the “Left”-sectarian distortions of the 
faction, and exploding the myth they 
invented that they were the only real 
Marxists; 

e. Remnants of anarcho-syndical- 
ism which still persist among the 
working class on the West Coast, 
and penetrate into the ranks of the 
Party; 

f. Finally, as the letter of the Nz 
tional Board on the factional situa- 
tion pointed out, “the pressure and 
penetration of other, alien class in- 
fluences and ideologies within our 
own ranks,” was a significant factor. 
Enemy agents were either directly 
or indirectly involved in fomenting 
disruption which would immobilize 
the Party in a critical period of mass 
economic and political struggles. 
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The slowness of the Party leader- 
ship to eliminate the factional con- 
dition may be explained, in part at 
least, by hesitancy or inability to dis- 
tinguish between “Left”-sectarianism 
as such, and the operation of alien 
forces. It was further contributed to 
by an insufficient speed and drive in 
vigorously conducting the struggle 
on two fronts simultaneously. 

Action was finally taken against 
this “Left” factional grouping. Vern 
Smith, Walter Lambert, Ed Lee and 
a number of their followers were ex- 
pelled from the Party for participa- 
tion in an anti-Party, “Left”-sectarian 
factional grouping, and the member- 
ship was warned against further as- 
sociation with these expelled people. 
The report of the County Committee 
and of the Security Commission to 
the membership, covering the ideo- 
logical line of the faction and the 
manner in which it operated, re- 
ceived overwhelming support. In 
fact, many Clubs and individual 
members, worn out by months of 
disruption, considered the expulsions 
long past due. 


PRESENT ROLE OF EXPELLED 
FACTIONALISTS 
Subsequent developments have 


fully confirmed the correctness of the 
Party in ridding itself of the anti- 
Party faction. 

Today this little group of expelled 
people have organized themselves 
and meet regularly. They have cen- 
tered their attention on the water- 
front during the present strike, 


where they have formed a bloc with 
other anti-Party elements who have 
long played the shipowners’ game, to 
fight the line of the Party and sow 
confusion and disunity. They are 
engaged in the circulation of docu- 
ments, some prepared locally, others 
written by persons who have been 
expelled elsewhere, including anti- 
Party material being circulated by 
Sam Darcy. They hope, through the 
use of their documents and through 
personal contact, to re-establish their 
faction within the Party. They have 
rapidly entered into the camp of the 
renegades. 


SOME LESSONS OF THE 
FACTIONAL STRUGGLE 


Our Party has become more 
strongly united in the course of this 
struggle, growing more steeled and 
vigilant, gaining in political maturity. 
Attitudes of liberalism are being dis- 
sipated as the path of the expelled 
anti-Party elements becomes more 
clearly defined. Alertness to the in- 
filtration of enemy forces and ideol- 
ogy is reaching a new level, and a 
deeper appreciation of the need for 
Marxist theory as a guide to meeting 
practical problems is developing. 

The annual Party registration of 
members, recording its numerical 
growth and industrial composition, 
will prove the basic unity of the 
membership and the advance in po- 
litical understanding that has taken 
place since the National Conven- 
tion, 








POLICY AND TACTICS 
OF THE NEW YORK 
TEAMSTERS’ STRIKE 


By DAN STEVENS 


On ocroser 28, the 58-day old New 
York teamster strike came to an end. 
The wage scale committee of the 
hold-out employers dissolved itself, 
bringing about the unconditional 
surrender of the general staff of the 
bosses’ association. All that remained 
for the union was to mop up individ- 
ual pockets of resistance. 

This disintegration of the employ- 
er front was unusual in this day of 
strongly organized employers’ asso- 
ciations. 

Three locals of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, A. F. of 
L., were involved: 807, 816, 282. Of 
these, Local 807 is the largest and key 
local, numbering 12,000 members. 

The teamsters won very substan- 
tial gains. They won an average of 
31¢ an hour increase and the 40- 
hour week. They won an annual two 
weeks vacation with pay for 175 
workdays and one week for 125 
workdays. They won removal of the 
“impartial” Arbitrator, who was a 
boss truckman. And they won the 
elimination of certain supplementary 
agreements on working conditions 
which limited the jurisdiction of the 


union and gave the employers an 
opportunity to transfer workers from 
one craft to another at will, causing 
increased unemployment. 

This victory has set a new level for 
wage increases to meet soaring living 
costs, and has already given an im- 
petus to other A. F. of L. unions to 
fight for comparable gains. 

How was this big victory achieved? 
How did it come to pass that a bosses’ 
association which refused to com- 
promise on any of the demands of 
the workers, which remained ada- 
mant to the very last, finally col- 
lapsed completely, bringing about its 
own destruction as an association? 

The reasons for this victory also 
furnish the main lessons of this 
strike. 

1. The mass of A. F. of L. work- 
ers are in a militant mood, and are 
not disposed to accept the policy of 
capitulation to the trusts, as ad- 
vanced by William Green and the 
top bureaucracy of the A. F. of L. at 
the Chicago Convention. 

2. The striking teamsters saw 
through Red-baiting as the special 
weapon of the bosses and rejected it. 

3. A powerful rank-and-file move- 
ment of the teamsters carried out a 
two-fold policy—it advanced a clear 
program and at the same time fought 
for a policy of unity and coalition 
with union officials. 


BACKGROUND 


Long before the strike, the New 
York truck drivers were in a fighting 
mood. The drivers were affected 
by the increased cost of living and 
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the fact that during the entire war 
they had received only a $2.50-a-week 
increase. They were dissatisfied with 
the 44-hour week. There is a shape- 
up system of hiring similar to that 
among the longshoremen on the 
East Coast, and, except for the war 
period, there has never been full em- 
ployment in the trucking industry 
in New York. 

The men were also dissatisfied 
with the speedup forced upon them 
through supplementary agreements, 
and they were disgruntled over the 
farce of arbitration where the arbi- 
trator was a boss truckman and “im- 
partial” chairman at the same time. 

On the basis of their experience, 
the teamsters knew that increased 
productivity was not the way to get 
increased wages. Over the past years, 
and especially during the wartime 
shortage of manpower, the produc- 
tivity of the truck drivers has been 
constantly increasing, mainly due to 
speedup of work. This speedup was 
intensified by the supplementary 
agreements to the contract. All that 
the workers received after the war 
was more unemployment and no in- 
crease in pay. 

In addition to these factors, the 
teamsters were affected by the wave 
of C.L.O. strikes and victories of last 
Spring and the gains made by the 
New York longshoremen as a result 
of their October, 1945, strike. 

Thus William Green’s call for in- 
creased production as the way to 
higher wages could not find a ready 
response among the drivers. 


This was especially true in the key 
local, 807, which has a tradition of 
militant rank-and-file struggle over 
a period of ten years. 


THE FIGHT FOR 
WAGE POLICY 


In the preparation for, and in the 
first stage of, the strike, there were 
two issues which had to be resolved. 

The first was to establish the right 
of the membership to ratify the con- 
tract before it is signed. Some of the 
officials were afraid of the rank-and- 
file and sought to give the hand- 
picked wage scale committee full 
power to conclude a contract. A sharp 
battle at two successive union meet- 
ings decided this question in favor 
of the membership. 

The second issue was the fight for 
a correct wage policy. The bosses 
offered an insulting 6'4¢ hourly in- 
crease and no change in conditions. 
But for a year before the strike pro- 
gressive teamsters who publish the 
I.B.T. News had already advanced 
a program for the negotiations. This 
program called for a 30 per cent in- 
crease, the 40-hour week, two wecks 
vacation with pay, elimination of the 
existing arbitrator and of the sup- 
plements, and a union hiring hall. 

Some officials of Local 807 ap- 
proached the negotiations and the 
strike in a manner typical of many 
leaders of the A. F. of L. They urged 
the men not to ask for “too much.” 
They were afraid to fight against the 
speedup provisions in the supplemen- 
tary agreements, and they did not 
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enter the negotiations with a fight- 
ing spirit. 

The militant mood of the mem- 
bership forced the adoption of the 
rank-and-file program as the basis 
for negotiating the contract. 


MAYOR O’DWYER STEPS IN 


The struggle for a correct wage pol- 
icy came to a head, however, around 
the compromise proposals made by 
Mayor William O’Dwyer when he 
entered the dispute just before con- 
tract deadline. 

The Mayor’s proposals were: an 
18'4¢ an hour increase, a 40-hour 
week, two weeks vacation with pay 
for men who worked 175 days a 
year, and one week for men with 125 
days work a year. That was all. 

The employers turned these pro- 
posals down and walked out of the 
conference. The union officials and 
Wage Scale Committee accepted the 
Mayor’s proposals and announced 
that they would sign contracts with 
individual employers on the Mayor’s 
terms over the weekend. 

It soon became clear that the driv- 
ers were opposed to the Mayor’s 
proposals. The real opinions of the 
workers found clear expression in the 
1.B.T. News, which appeared almost 
daily during the first days of the 
strike. This paper stated: 

1. The wage increase offered by 
the Mayor was inadequate. It was 
based on the antiquated formula of 
184¢ which was not adequate even 
nine months ago, when it was won 
by the steel workers. But today, with 


the increased cost of living, it would 
mean very little to these workers, 

2. Accepting the Mayor’s proposals 
would mean losing out on the long- 
term fight for the 40-hour week de- 
mand, which demand meant, in this 
industry, getting 44 hours’ pay for a 
40-hour week. 

3. The Mayor’s proposals made 
absolutely no provision for any 
change in working conditions or for 
the elimination of Sheridan, the boss 
truckman, as arbitrator for the in- 
dustry. 

In addition to these three factors, 
the 1.B.T. News stressed the fact that 
the bosses had turned down the pro- 
posals. Therefore, any acceptance of 
the Mayor’s proposals would tend 
to make them, not those that would 
finally be adopted, but a ceiling for 
negotiations, and the final outcome 
would be somewhere between the 
61 ¢ offered by the bosses’ association 
and the 18'!4¢ offered by the Mayor. 

The struggle around the accept- 
ance of the Mayor’s proposals be- 
came the highpoint in the strike. 
The press, the Mayor, the bosses’ 
association, and some union officials 
brought tremendous pressure to bear 
on the membership for acceptance. 
The Local 807 membership meeting 
was postponed a few days to give 
the union officials more time to con- 
vince the men to accept these terms. 
The union issued a leaflet to the men, 
extolling the gains that the Mayor's 
proposals meant for the teamsters. 
The union officials tried to sign up 
individual companies on the Mayor's 
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proposals, in order to present the 
membership with an accomplished 
fact. 

Despite all these pressures, the 
rank-and-file stuck to their guns. 
They put up an inspiring fight at the 
famous Armory meeting on Septem- 
ber 8. For two hours they fought the 
policy of their president, rejecting 
the Mayor’s terms and calling for a 
fight on the full demands of the 
membership. 

Finally, after the debate, the 
rank-and-file succeeded in getting 
the sentiment of the men registered. 
The vote was a unanimous rejection 
of the Mayor’s proposals by the 6,000 
men present. 

The rank-and-file leaders correctly 
estimated the militancy and senti- 
ments of the men. Had they done 
otherwise, they might have accepted 
the Mayor’s proposals at once and 
the strike would have been lost. 

The membership carried on the 
sharpest fight against the wrong poli- 
cies of their officials and for unity 
in the strike. Yet at no time did they 
completely break with the officials 
themselves. They directed their main 
fire against the bosses. When they 
fought the Mayor’s proposals, they 
fought the proposals and not the 
Mayor. They did not open a head-on 
attack against the officials of the lo- 
cal, but presented a program and 
fought for it. It was this program 
which won, and became the official 
program of the union. 

Local 807 emerged from this first 
stage of the strike with a recogni- 


tion of the membership’s right to 
ratify the contract and a clear man- 
date to fight for a substantial in- 
crease in wages and an improvement 
in working conditions. 


THE COUNTERATTACK 
SETS IN 


The next stage in the strike was 
the most critical Now that the 
Mayor’s proposals were defeated, the 
membership called upon their off- 
cials to prosecute the strike more en- 
ergetically. There were no strike 
benefits, no organized picketing, no 
publicity, no activities or meetings 
to organize the men. The /.B.T. 
News called for these measures, urg- 
ing the officials to take the offen- 
sive. 

But, instead of the union officials 
taking the offensive, the bosses 
opened up their attacks on the work- 
ers. The Mayor helped them with 
a hysterical blast in the press blam- 
ing the impasse in negotiations on 
the union. He claimed that the men 
were out of control and led by a 
small group of “Reds,” that the 
rank-and-file paper was financed, 
written, and circulated by Commu- 
nists. Some union officials joined in 
these cries. They spoke of a “run- 
away” situation. 

The Mayor also sent a telegram 
to Daniel Tobin, International Presi- 
dent of the A. F. of L. teamsters 
union, blaming the strike and future 
“violence and bloodshed” on the in- 
ternational officers unless they inter- 
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vened. He hurriedly called up 2,000 
rookie policemen and hinted he 
would break the strike with this 
force. 

Under cover of the Red-baiting 
barrage, members of the Association 
of Catholic Trade Unionists and 
certain Christian Front elements 
tried to capture control of the mem- 
bership. They called a rank-and-file 
outdoor meeting with the assistance 
of the police who dispatched squad 
cars to the barns all over the city, 
rounded up the men and provided 
a police loudspeaker. This meeting 
sent a delegation to the union ofh- 
cials to ask for a membership meet- 
ing of the local. The officials granted 
their request for the following day. 

This whole move, staged with the 
assistance of the Police Department, 
which, the day before, had denounced 
the membership of Local 807 as 
“Communist,” was an obvious at- 
tempt to bring forward new “lead- 
ers” of the rank-and-file and swing 
the membership into the “safe” arms 
of the A.C.T.U. and certain Chris- 
tian Fronters. 

Several things happened, however, 
to defeat the plans of the Red-bait- 
ers. 

Tobin, in his reply to the Mayor, 
came out in full support of the 
striking teamsters. 

A group of rank-and-file teamsters 
calmly dispatched a telegram to the 
Mayor and made it clear that there 
was no outlaw or break-away move- 
ment, that Local 807 was a demo- 
cratic local and that the membership 
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was merely exercising its democratic 
rights. 

Tobin’s telegram and the level. 
headed approach of the rank-and-file 
influenced the Mayor to drop his 
Red-baiting and his attack on the 
teamsters. 

On the following day, Red-baiting 
was finally put to rest. When, at the 
membership meeting, a representative 
of the Teamster International Red- 
baited the 1.B.T. News, he was an- 
swered by the loud boos of the mem- 
bership. An A.C.T.U. leader also 
Red-baited. He received the same re- 
sponse and nobody tried it again. 

The real leaders of the rank-and- 
file presented a positive program. 
They praised the role of Tobin and 
the International in the strike. They 
called for unity of the officials and 
membership and offered a basis for 
settlement. This was greeted en- 
thusiastically by the entire member- 
ship and was adopted by the officials 
as the program of the union. The 
meeting ended in a spirit of unity. 

This brought to a close the second 
stage in the strike. Red-baiting had 
been defeated. The gap had been 
breached between the officials and the 
men. The struggle for unity of the 
local had been, in the main, achieved. 
Now all the fight and attention could 
be directed against the bosses. 


BOSSES ARE DIVIDED 


Once the main issues within the 
union had been settled—the right of 
ratification, a correct wage policy, 
the defeat of Red-baiting—victory 
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was assured. The bosses had counted 
on a split in the ranks of the team- 
sters. But in the final stage of the 
strike it was the bosses who were 
split and not the union. 

Many employers rushed to sign up 
under the union terms which became 
known as the “Bohack Plan” and 
the highly competitive nature of the 
industry finally forced the rest to fall 
in line. The Association, consisting 
of long distance truckers and some 
of the big local truckmen, held out 
till the very end, refusing to com- 
promise or give in. But after hold- 
ing out for 58 days, their resistance 
finally collapsed. 


HOW RED-BAITING 
WAS REPUDIATED 


Red-baiting in this strike was suc- 
cessfully repudiated because the 
workers were able to see through it 
as a weapon of the bosses. They re- 
sented the attacks on their best lead- 
ers and on their own progressive 
newspaper. This paper was the recog- 
nized spokesman for the men. It 
fought in the interests of the mem- 
bership and helped save the day 
when some of the officials were not 
giving leadership to the strike. They 
knew that this little newspaper meant 
money in the pockets of the workers 
because it fought consistently for a 
correct strike policy. 

They delivered a smashing rebuff 
to the Red-baiters. But this cannot 
be considered a conclusive victory 
over Red-baiting because it was not 
yet based on the defense of the right 
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of the Communists to be in the 
union and to play their rightful role. 

Matters were not helped by the 
manner in which John Strong, presi- 
dent of Local 807, answered the Red- 
baiters. He stated that there were 
no Communists in Local 807. If there 
were any, he said, they would be ex- 
pelled, since there is an anti-Com- 
munist clause in the Constitution of 
the I.B.T. 

Red-baiting, however, cannot be 
answered with Red-baiting. It only 
leaves the way open for more Red- 
baiting and division in the future. 
Sincere trade unionists should de- 
fend the right of Communists to be 
members of the union, not only be- 
cause Communists have the right to 
earn their living as truck drivers, but 
because Communists have shown, in 
more than two decades of trade union 
experience, that they are among the 
best fighters for genuinely demo- 
cratic trade union policies. 

In many teamster locals and 
throughout the militant history of 
Local 807, ever since the days some 
ten years ago when the first rank- 
and-file movement drove the racket- 
eering officials out of office and the 
present officials came into leadership, 
Communists have been part of the 
broad, progressive movements in the 
locals. At every turn they fought 
alongside the best trade union mem- 
bers for more trade union democ- 
racy, for honest trade union practices, 
for improving the working conditions 
and wages of the teamsters. 

At no time did the membership of 
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Local 807 permit itself to be swayed 
from its major objective during the 
strike, which was to unite the entire 
local, the rank-and-file and the offi- 
cials, against the bosses. Communists 
go along with and help to encourage 
such a policy of unity. 

The teamsters should realize that 
as long as the anti-Communist clause 
remains in the By-Laws and Consti- 
tution of the Teamster International, 
it will always be used as a club over 
the heads of the progressive trade 
unionists and as a weapon to divide 
the men. 


LESSONS ON POLICY 
OF UNITY 


The major lesson in this strike is 
derived from the policy of coalition 
pursued by the rank-and-file of the 
local. 

The rank-and-file, through its in- 
dependent role and program, played 
a decisive part in the strike. At each 
successive stage, the rank-and-file 
advanced a program for the demands 
of the men and the tactics for win- 
ning the strike. 

Despite the sharpness of the strug- 
gle, in che early stages, for union 
democracy and correct wage policy, 
and despite the stubborn attitude of 
certain officials, the rank-and-file 
never split with these officials. In fact, 
they even achieved a certain unity 
with the officials. 

This point is important, for it 
would have been comparatively easy 
for the rank-and-file to commit a 
serious error. Provoked by the mis- 
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takes and weak policy of the officials, 
they could have declared an all-out 
war against these officials, the conse. 
quence of which would have been 
an irreparable rift between the men 
and the officials. The fact that they 
did not permit themselves to be mis 
led into doing this, testifies to the 
sober, clear-headed policy and judg. 
ment of this rank-and-file and gives 
the lie to the charges of disruption 
and irresponsibility that were hurled 
at the strikers. 

Once the incorrect official policies 
were defeated, the union officials 
yielded to the pressure of the men 
and went along with the rank-and-fik 
program. In their carrying out of the 
strike program, there remained much 
to be desired. But, eventually, they 
did carry out all the major points of 
strike action. Strike benefits were 
allotted, picketing at key points was 
established, medical care was fur 
nished, and the officials took a strong 
stand against the bosses. 

The main lesson from this experi- 
ence is, therefore, that a correct pol- 
icy of struggle is a two-fold policy: 
first, the independent program and 
movement of the progressive rank- 
and-file; second, real effort on the 
part of this rank-and-file to develop a 
proper working relationship with 
officials, where this is possible. 

While the rank-and-file must leam 
this lesson, it is important that cer 
tain A. F. of L. officials should also 
draw the proper conclusions from 
this strike. These conclusions art 
that those officials who are working 
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in the interests of the men have noth- 
ing to fear from rank-and-file move- 
ments. These progressive movements 
arise out of the aspirations of the 
membership for greater trade union 
democracy, for increased wages and 
improved conditions. They strength- 
en the hands of the officials in nego- 
tiations. They are the best safeguards 
against reactionary attack, inside or 
outside the labor movement. 


UNITY IN THE A. F. OF L. 


The strength of the C.LO. lies in 
the unity of the left-progressive forces 
with the Murray-Hillman groups. 
In the A. F. of L., however, the pro- 
gressive forces have not yet reached 
a clear understanding as to who and 
where their allies can be found. 

Certainly they are not Green, Woll, 
Hutcheson, Lewis and Dubinsky. 
Between them and the mass of A. 
F. of L. members, however, stand 
the thousands of officials in local 
unions, central labor bodies, district 
councils. Many of these officials are 
machine men who merely follow out 
the orders of their international offi- 
cers. Many are bureaucratic and re- 
actionary and some are corrupt. But 
among these officials—and we should 
not exclude even certain internation- 
al officers—are many sincere, though 
conservative, A. F. of L. leaders who 
would respond to the pressure of the 
rank-and-file once they begin to 
recognize it as a serious force, pro- 
vided that this rank-and-file pursues 
a correct coalition policy. 
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It is precisely around the pressing 
wage problems that it is possible to 
achieve such unity today. There may 
not be, and probably will not be, 
complete unity in the beginning. But 
the first steps in that direction can 
be established in the course of strug- 
gle for a correct wage policy. It 
must be emphasized here, however, 
on the basis of experience in the team- 
ster strike, that most of these officials 
will not move until they are forced 
into motion by the independent ac- 
tion and program of the rank-and- 
file. 

The wage policy of the A. F. of 
L. Executive Council is a policy of 
surrender to Big Business. The mass 
of members in the A. F. of L. and 
many officials, responding to the 
mood of the rank-and-file, reject its 
wage policies and are for a struggle 
for increased wages. 

It is in the course of the struggle 
for correct wage policy that the ma- 
jority of the A. F. of L. membership 
can make the break with the sell-out 
policy of its Executive Council. 

The A. F. of L. can be brought 
into the mainstream of the people’s 
coalition. Those who-think that 
this can come about only after 
a complete change and shake-up of 
the leadership of the A. F. of L., 
are consigning the A. F. of L. to 
hopelessness. Large sections of the 
A. F. of L., especially in the lower 
bodies, can be won now for steps 
toward the goal of united action to 
defeat reaction. 





ON THE ERRORS OF THE SOVIET LITERARY 
JOURNALS, “ZVEZDA” AND “LENINGRAD”® 


By A. A. ZHDANOV 


Comrans! 

From the ruling of the Central 
Committee it is clear that the gross- 
est error of the journal Zvezda is the 
opening of its pages to the literary 


“creations” of Zoshchenko and Akh- ~ 


matova. I think there is no need for 
me to cite here the “work” of Zosh- 
chenko, “Adventures of a Monkey.” 
Evidently you have all read it and 
know it beter than I. The meaning 
of this “work” by Zoshchenko con- 
sists in this, that he depicts Soviet 
people as idlers and monsters, as silly 
and primitive people. Zoshchenko 
takes absolutely no interest in the la- 
bor of the Soviet people, their exer- 
tions and heroism, their high social 
and moral qualities. With him this 
theme is always absent. Zoshchenko, 
like the philistine and vulgarian that 
he is, chose as his permanent theme 
digging in the basest and pettiest 
sides of life. This digging in the trivi- 
alities of life is not accidental. It is 
characteristic of all vulgar philistine 
writers, and hence of Zoshchenko. 
Gorky said a lot about this in his 
time. You remember how at the con- 
gress of Soviet writers in 1934 Gorky 
branded—excuse my saying so— 





e Abcigond and combined text of the reports 
of A. A. Zhdanov at a meeting of Party activists and 
at a meeting of writers in Leningrad. Published in 
Ucbitelskaia Gazeta ( Teachers’ ¢), Moscow, 
September 21, 1946. 


“men of letters” who see nothing be- 
yond the soot in the kitchen and 
bathhouse. 

For Zoshchenko “Adventures of a 
Monkey” is not something that goes 
beyond the framework of his usual 
writings. This “work” has come into 
the focus of criticism only as the 
clearest reflection of the whole nega- 
tive tendency that exists in the “crea- 
tive genius” of Zoshchenko. It is 
known that since the time of his re. 
turn to Leningrad from evacuation 
Zoshchenko has written several 
things characterized by the fact that 
he is incapable of finding in the life 
of the Soviet people one positive 
phenomenon, one positive type. As 
in the “Adventures of a Monkey,” 
Zoshchenko is accustomed to mock 
at Soviet life, Soviet ways, Soviet 
people, covering this mockery with 
a mask of vacuous diversion and 
pointless humor. 

If you read attentively and think 
over the story “Adventures of a Mon- 
key” you will see that Zoshchenko 
casts the monkey in the role of su- 
preme judge of our social customs 
and forces one to read something on 
the order of a moral lesson to the So 
viet people. The monkey is presented 
as some sort of rational element, 
whose job is to evaluate the behavior 
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of the people. Zoshchenko needed to 
give a deliberately deformed, cari- 
catured and vulgar picture of the 
life of the Soviet people in order to 
insert in the mouth of the monkey 
the nasty, poisonous, anti-Soviet max- 
im to the effect that it is better to live 
in the zoo than at liberty, and that it 
is easier to breathe in a cage than 
among the Soviet people. 

Is it possible to reach a lower stage 
of moral and political decline, and 
how can the people of Leningrad 
tolerate on the pages of their journals 
such filth and indecency? 

If “works” of this sort are pre- 
sented to Soviet readers by the jour- 
nal Zvezda, how weak must be the 
vigilance of those citizens of Lenin- 
grad in the leadership of Zvezda 
for it to have been possible to place 
in this journal works that are pois- 
oned with the venom of zoological 
hostility to the Soviet order. Only 
the dregs of literature could produce 
such “works” and only blind and 
apolitical people could give them 
entry. 

They say that Zoshchenko’s story 
went the rounds of the Leningrad 
platforms. How greatly must the 
leadership of ideological work in 
Leningrad have weakened for such 
things to have taken place! 

Zoshchenko, with his loathesome 
moral, succeeded in penetrating to 
the pages of a big Leningrad journal, 
and in settling himself there with all 
the conveniences. And the journal 
Zvezda is an organ whose duty 
it is to educate our youth. But how 
can a journal reckon with this task, 
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which gives shelter to such a vulgar- 
ian and un-Soviet writer as Zosh- 
chenko? Can it be that Zoshchenko’s 
physiognomy is unknown to the edi- 
torial board of Zvezda?! 

Yet, quite recently, in the begin- 
ning of 1944, Zoshchenko’s tale, 
“Before Sunrise,” written at the 
height of the liberation war of the 
Soviet people against the German 
invaders, was subjected to sharp 
critcism in the journal Bolshevik. 
In this tale Zoshchenko turned his 
vulgar and mean little soul inside 
out, doing so with delight, with rel- 
ish, with the desire to show every 
one: look, see what a hooligan I am. 

It would be hard to find in our 
literature anything more repulsive 
than the “moral” preached by Zosh- 
chenko in “Before Sunrise,” which 
depicts people and himself as vile, 
lewd beasts without shame or con- 
science. And this moral he presented 
to Soviet readers in that period when 
our people were pouring out their 
blood in a war of unheard of diffi- 
culty, when the life of the Soviet 
state hung by a hair, when the Soviet 
people endured countless sacrifices in 
the name of victory over the Ger- 
mans. But Zoshchenko, having dug 
himself in in Alma-Ata, deep in the 
rear, did nothing at that time to help 
the Soviet people in its struggle with 
the German invaders. With complete 
justice Zoshchenko was _ publicly 
spanked in the Bolshevik as a libeler 
and vulgarian alien to Soviet litera- 
ture. He spat on public opinion 
then, and here, before two years have 
passed, before the ink with which the 
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Bolshevik review was written has 
dried, the same Zoshchenko makes 
his triumphal entry into Leningrad 
and begins strolling freely in the 
pages of Leningrad journals. Not 
only Zvezda, but the journal Lenin- 
grad also prints him eagerly. They 
eagerly and readily present him with 
theatrical auditoriums. More than 
that, they give him the opportunity 
to occupy a leading position in the 


Leningrad division of the Writers’ ’ 


Union and play an active role in the 
literary affairs of Leningrad. On 
what basis do you allow Zoshchenko 
to stroll in the gardens and parks of 
Leningrad literature? Why have the 
party activists of Leningrad, its writ- 
ers’ organization permitted these 
shameful things? 

The thoroughly rotten and corrupt 
socio-political and literary physiog- 
nomy of Zoshchenko was not formed 
in the most recent period. His con- 
temporary “works” are by no means 
an accident. They are only the con- 
tinuation of that whole literary “heri- 
tage” of Zoshchenko which takes its 
start in the 1920's. 

Who was Zoshchenko in the past? 
He was one of the organizers of the 
literary group of the so-called “Sera- 
pion brothers.” What was the socio- 
political physiognomy of Zoshchen- 
ko in the period of organizing the 
“Serapion brothers”? Permit me to 
turn to the journal Literaturnye 
zapiski, No. 3 for 1922, in which 
the founders of this group set forth 
their credo. Among other revelations, 
Zoshchenko has his “articles of faith” 
there also in a piece called “About 
Myself and About Something Else.” 
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Feeling no constraint before anyone 
or anything Zoshchenko strips pub- 
licly and quite frankly expresses his 
political, literary “views.” Listen to 
what he said there: 


In general it is very troublesome to 
be a writer. Let us say, that ideology 
. . » Nowadays a writer is required to 
have an ideology . . . such a nuisance, 
really, to me... . 

What sort of an “exact ideology” can 
I have, you will say, if not one party 
attracts me as a whole? 

From the point of view of party 
people I am an unprincipled man. All 
right. I myself shall speak for myself: 
I am not a Communist, not an S-R, 
not a monarchist, but simply a Russian 
and furthermore a politically immoral 
oe 

I give you my honest word—I don't 
know to this day, well, here, let’s say, 
Guchkov . . . what party is Guchkov 
in? The devil knows what party he’s in. 
I know; he’s not a Bolshevik, but 
whether he is an S.-R. or a Cadet—] 
don’t know and I don’t want to know. 
Etc., etc. 


What will you say, comrades, of 
such an “ideology”? ‘Twenty-five 
years have passed since Zoshchenko 
published this “confession” of his 
Has he changed since then? Not 
noticeably. During two and a half 
decades not only has he not learned 
anything and not only has he no 
changed in any way, but, on the con- 
trary, with cynical frankness he com 
tinues to remain a preacher of ideo 
logical emptiness and vulgarity, a0 
unprincipled and conscienceless lit 
erary hooligan. This means that now, 
as then, Zoshchenko does not like 
Soviet ways, Now, as then, he is 
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alien, and hostile to Soviet literature. 
If, with all this, Zoshchenko has be- 
come practically the coryphaeus of 
literature in Leningrad, if he is ex- 
alted in the Leningrad Parnassus, 
then one can only be amazed at the 
degree of unprincipledness, looseness, 
slackness and unsqueamishness 
achieved by the people who pave the 
way for Zoshchenko and sing eulo- 
gies to him. 

Permit me to bring in another 
illustration of the physiognomy of 
the so-called “Serapion brothers.” In 
the same Literaturnye zapiski, No. 3 
for 1922, another Serapionist, Lev 
Lunts, also tries to provide an ideo- 
logical grounding for that tendency, 
harmful and alien to Soviet litera- 
ture, which the “Serapion brothers” 
group represented. Lunts writes: 


We have gathered in days of revolu- 
tionary, in days of powerful political 
tension. “He who is not with us is 
against us!”—we are told from right 
and left—whom are you with, Serapion 
brothers—with the Communists or 
against the Communists, for the revolu- 
tion or against the revolution? 

Whom are we with, Serapion broth- 
ers? We are with the hermit Serapion. 

Too long and painfully has public 
opinion ruled Russian literature. . . . 
We do not want utilitarianism. We do 
not write for propaganda. Art is real, 
like life itself, and like life itself, it is 
without purpose and without meaning, 
it exists because it cannot not exist. 


Such is the role which the “Sera- 
pion brothers” relegate to art, taking 
from it its ideological content, its 
social significance, proclaiming the 
ideological emptiness of art, art for 
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art’s sake, art without purpose and 
without meaning. This is indeed the 
preachment of rotten apoliticism, 
philistinism and vulgarity. 

What conclusion follows from 
this? If Zoshchenko does not like 
Soviet ways, what is your bidding: 
that one adapt himself to Zosh- 
chenko? It is not up to us to re- 
construct our tastes. It it not up to 
us to reconstruct our way of life and 
our social order for Zoshchenko. Let 
him reform. But he does not want 
to reform—liet him get out of Soviet 
literature. In Soviet literature there 
is no place for rotten, empty, un- 
ideological and vulgar works. 

This then was the point of depar- 
ture of the Central Committee in 
adopting its decision on the journals 
Zvezda and Leningrad. 

I pass on to the question of the lit- 
erary “creative genius” of Anna Akh- 
matova. Recently her works have 
been appearing in Leningrad jour- 
nals along the lines of “extended re- 
production.” This is just as surpris- 
ing and unnatural as if someone were 
now to start republishing Merezhkov- 
sky, Viacheslav Ivanov, Mikhail 
Kuzmin, Andrei Belyi, Zinaida 
Hippius, Fedor Sologub, Zinovieva 
Annibal, and so forth, and so on, #.e., 
all those who have always been con- 
sidered by our advanced public opin- 
ion and literature to be representa- 
tives of reactionary obscurantism and 
renegacy in politics and art. 

Gorky in his time said that the 
decade 1907-1917 deserved to be 
called the most disgraceful and most 
untalented decade in the history of 
the Russian intelligentsia, when after 
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the 1905 revolution a considerable 
part of the intelligentsia turned away 
from the revolution, slid into a 
swamp of reactionary mysticism and 
pornography, proclaimed ideological 
emptiness as their banner, covering 
up their renegacy with the “beauti- 
ful” phrase: “And I burned every- 
thing to which I bowed, and bowed 
to what I burned.” This was the dec- 


ade in which there appeared such 


renegade works as The Pale Horse 
of Ropshin, the works of Vinni- 
chenko and other deserters from the 
camp of revolution to the camp of 
reaction, who hastened to uncrown 
those high ideals for which the best, 
the advanced part of Russian society 
was fighting. There swam into view 
the symbolists, imagists, decadents of 
all hues, who repudiated the people, 
proclaimed the thesis “art for art’s 
sake,” preached ideological empti- 
ness in literature, covered their ideo- 
logical and moral corruption by chas- 
ing after beautiful form without con- 
tent. All of them were united by 
animal fear of the approaching pro- 
letarian revolution. Suffice it to re- 
call that one of the biggest “ideolo- 
gies” of these reactionary literary 
currents was Merezhkovsky, who 
called the approaching proletarian 
revolution the “approaching lout” 
and greeted the October Revolution 
with zoological malice. 

Anna Akhmatova is one of the 
representatives of this ideologyless 
reactionary literary swamp. She be- 
longs to the so-called literary group 
of acmeists which in its time emerged 
from the ranks of the symbolists and 
is one of the standard bearers of 
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empty, ideologyless aristocratic-salon 
poetry, absolutely alien to Soviet lit. 
erature. The acmeists represented 
the extreme individualist tendency in 
art. They preached the theory of “ar 
for art’s sake,” “beauty for beauty’s 
sake,” they did not want to know 
anything about the people, its needs 
and interests, about social life. 

In its social sources this was a 
nobility-bourgeois current in litera. 
ture at that period when the days of 
the aristocracy and the bourgeoisie 
were numbered and when poets and 
ideologists of the ruling classes were 
striving to seek shelter from a hostile 
reality in heights beyond the clouds 
and mists of religious mysticism, in 
wretched personal experiences and 
digging in their own petty little souls. 
The acmeists, like the symbolists, 
decadents and other representatives 
of decaying nobility-bourgeois ideol- 
ogy, were preachers of decadence, 
pessimism and belief in another 
world. 

The subject matter of Akhmatova 
is individualistic throughout. The 
range of her poetry borders on 















squalor—the poetry of a frenzied 
lady, dreaming between the boudoir 
and the chapel. Basic with her are 
amorous-erotic motifs, intertwined 
with motifs of sorrow, yearning, 
death, mysticism, a sense of doom 
The feeling of being doomed—a 
understandable feeling for the social 
consciousness of a dying group; 
gloomy tones of death-bed hopeless 
ness, mystical experiences coupled 
with eroticism—such is the spiritual 
world of Akhmatova, a splinter from 
the world of the old nobility culture, 
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the “good old times of Catherine,” 
that has passed into eternity, never 
to return. Not exactly a nun, not ex- 
actly a harlot, but rather nun and 
harlot, with whom harlotry is mixed 
with prayer. 


But I swear to you by the garden of 
angels 

By the miraculous ikon I swear 

And by the smoke of our flaming 
nights... . 
(Akhmatova, “Anno Domini.”) 


Such is Akhmatova with her little, 
narrow personal life, her insignificant 
experiences and religio-mystical eroti- 
cism. 

Akhmatova’s poetry is altogether 
remote from the people. This is the 
poetry of the ten thousand-strong 
upper crust of old nobility Russia, 
the doomed, for whom by this time 
nothing remains, except to sigh over 
“the good old days.” Landlord coun- 
try seats of the days of Catherine, 
with avenues of age-old lime trees, 
with fountains, statues and stone 
arches, hot houses, love bowers and 
shabby coats of arms on the gates. 
Nobility Petersburg; Tsarskoe Selo; 
the railway station in Pavlovsk and 
other relics of nobility culture. All 
this has vanished into the past, never 
to return! For the splinters of this 
remote culture, alien to the people, 
preserved by some miracle to our 
times, there is now nothing left to 
do but to shut themselves in and live 
by phantasies. “All is despoiled, be- 
trayed, sold out”—thus writes Akh- 
matova. 

Concerning the socio-political and 
literary ideals of the acmeists one of 
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the eminent representatives of this 
group, Osip Mandelshtam, wrote, 
not long before the revolution: 


Their love for the organism and or- 
ganization the acmeists share with the 
physiologically brilliant middle ages. 
... The middle ages, determining in its 
own way the specific worth of a man, 
felt and recognized him for everything, 
quite independently of his merits. . . 
Yes, Europe has gone through a laby- 
rinth of open-work-delicate culture, 
when being in the abstract, unadorned 
personal existence was valued as a feat. 
Hence the aristocratic intimacy that 
links all people and is so alien to the 
spirit of “equality and brotherhood” of 
the great revolution. . . . The Middle 
Ages is dear to us because it possessed 
in the highest degree the sense of bor- 
der and partition. . . . The noble mix- 
ture of rationality and mysticism, and 
the sensation of the world as a live 
equilibrium, relates us to this epoch and 
prompts use to draw strength from 
works that arose on the romance soil 
of about the year 1200. 


In these utterances of Mandelshtam 
are unfolded the hopes and ideals of 
the acmeists. “Back to the middle 
ages”—such is the social ideal of this 
aristocratic-salon group. Back to the 
monkey is the antiphonal cry of Zosh- 
chenko. Needless to say, the acmeists 
and the “Serapion brothers” derive 
their genealogy from common ances- 
tors. For both acmeists and “Sera- 
pion brothers” the common progeni- 
tor was Hoffmann, one of the found- 
ers of aristocratic-salon decadence 
and mysticism. 

Why was it suddenly necessary 
to popularize the poetry of Akhma- 
tova? What relation has she to us, 
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the Soviet people? Why must one 
offer a literary rostrum to all these 
decadent and profoundly alien liter- 
ary tendencies? 

From the history of Russian lit- 
erature we know that more than 
once or twice have reactionary lit- 
erary currents, including both sym- 
bolists and acmeists, tried to declare 
campaigns against the great revolu- 
tionary democratic traditions of Rus- 


sian literature, against its advanced - 


representatives; have tried to deprive 
literature of its high ideological and 
social significance, to lower it to the 
swamp of ideological emptiness and 
vulgarity. All these “fashionable” 
currents vanished into Lethe and 
were thrown into the past together 
with the classes whose ideology they 
reflected. All these symbolists, acme- 
ists, “yellow shirts,” “jacks of dia- 
monds,” “nothingists’”— what re- 
mains of them in our native Russian, 
Soviet literature? Exactly nothing, 
although their campaigns against the 
great representatives of Russian revo- 
lutionary-democratic literature—Be- 
linsky, Dobroliubov, Chernyshevsky, 
Herzen, Saltykov-Shchedrin — were 
planned with great uproar and pre- 
tentiousness and their collapse was 
equally spectacular. 

The acmeists proposed: “To intro- 
duce no corrections in existence and 
undertake no criticism of it.” Why 
were they against introducing any 
corrections whatever in existence? 
Because they liked the old nobility, 
bourgeois existence, whereas the rev- 
olutionary people were getting ready 
to disturb this existence of theirs. 
In October, 1917, both the ruling 
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classes and their ideologists and 
songsters were shaken out into the 
trash pit of history. 

And suddenly in the twenty-ninth 
year of the socialist revolution there 
reappear on the scene some museum 
rarities from the world of shadows 
who begin to teach our youth how 
one must live. Before Akhmatova 
the gates of a Leningrad journal are 
opened wide and she is freely pro- 
vided with the opportunity to poison 
the consciousness of the youth with 
the baneful spirit of her poetry. 

In one of the issues of the journal 
Leningrad there was published some- 
thing in the order of a résumé of 
works written by Akhmatova in the 
period from 1909 to 1944. There, 
along with the other rubbish, is one 
poem written in evacuation during 
the Great Patriotic War. In this 
poem she writes about her loneliness, 
which she was obliged to share with 
a black cat. The black cat looks at 
her, like the eye of the century. The 
theme is not new. Akhmatova was 
writing about the black cat even in 
1909. Moods of loneliness and futility, 
alien to Soviet literature, link to 
gether the whole historical path of 
Akhmatova’s “creative genius.” 

What has this poetry in common 
with the interests of our people and 
state? Exactly nothing. Akhmatova’ 
creative genius is a matter of the 
distant past; it is alien to modem 
Soviet actuality and cannot be toler 
ated in the pages of our journals. 
Our literature is not a private enter 
prise calculated to please the varied 
tastes of a literary market. We are 
not at all obliged to provide space in 
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our literature for tastes and tempers 
that have nothing in common with 
the ethics and qualities of Soviet peo- 
ple. What in the nature of instruc- 
tion can Akhmatova’s works give to 
our youth? Nothing, besides harm. 
These works can only sow despon- 
dency, low spirits, pessimism, the in- 
clination to turn away from the burn- 
ing questions of social life, to leave 
the highway of social life and ac- 
tivity for the narrow little world of 
personal experiences. How is it pos- 
sible to turn over to her the upbring- 
ing of our youth? And yet Akhma- 
tova has been published with great 
readiness, now in Zvezda, now in 
Leningrad, has even been put out in 
separate collections. Thss is a crude 
political error. 

In view of all this, it is no accident 
that in Leningrad journals there have 
begun to appear the works of other 
writers who have started to slide 
down to the position of ideological 
emptiness and decadence. I have in 
view such works as those of Sadofev 
and Komissarova. In some of their 
poems Sadofev and Komissarova 
have begun to sing in harmony with 
Akhmatova, have begun to cultivate 
the moods of despondency, yearning 
and loneliness so beloved of Akhma- 
tova’s spirit. 

There is no need to say that such 
moods or the preaching of such 
moods can have only a negative in- 
fluence on our youth, can poison their 
consciousness with the rotten spirit 
of ideological emptiness, apolitical- 
ness, despondency. 

And what would have happened 
if we had brought up our youth in 
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the spirit of despondency and unbe- 
lief in our cause? In that case we 
would not have been victorious in 
the Great Patriotic War. Precisely 
for this reason the Soviet state and 
our Party with the aid of Soviet 
literature have brought up our youth 
in the spirit of cheerfulness, of con- 
fidence in its own powers, and pre- 
cisely for this reason we overcame 
the greatest difficulties in the build- 
ing of socialism and achieved victory 
over the Germans and Japanese. 

What follows from all this? From 
this it follows that the journal Zvez- 
da, having inserted in its pages, along 
with fine, sanguine works with ideo- 
logical content, works that are ideo- 
logically empty, vulgar, reactionary, 
became a journal without direction, 
became a journal that helped ene- 
mies to corrupt our youth. But our 
journals have always drawn their 
strength from their sanguine, revo- 
lutionary direction, not from eclec- 
ticism, not from ideological empti- 
ness and apoliticism. The propagan- 
da of ideological emptiness was given 
equal rights in Zvezda. More than 
that, it has been ascertained that 
Zoshchenko acquired such power in 
the Leningrad writers’ organization 
that he even yelled at those who dis- 
agreed with him and threatened to 
write up critics in one of the periodi- 
cals. He became something on the 
order of a literary dictator. He was 
surrounded by a group of worship- 
pers building his glory. 

The question arises, on what basis? 
Why did you permit this unnatural 
and reactionary business? 

It is not accidental that in the lit- 
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erary journals of Leningrad one be- 
gan to be infatuated with the base 
contemporary bourgeois literature of 
the West. Some of our writers be- 
gan to look upon themselves not as 
teachers, but as pupils of bourgeois- 
philistine writers, began to take on 
a tone of obsequiousness and wor- 
shipfulness before philistine foreign 
literature. Is such obsequiousness be- 
coming to us, Soviet patriots. to us, 


who have built the Soviet social or-: 


der, which is a hundred times higher 
and better than any bourgeois social 
order? Does it become our advanced 
Soviet literature, the most revolution- 
ary literature in the world, to bow 
low before the narrow philistine- 
bourgeois literature of the West? 

A big shortcoming in the work of 
our writers is also withdrawal from 
contemporary Soviet themes, a one- 
sided infatuation with historical 
themes, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, an attempt to occupy one- 
self with vacuous subjects of a pure- 
ly diverting nature. Some writers, 
in justification of their neglect of 
great contemporary Soviet themes, 
say that the time has come when 
one must give the people empty, di- 
verting literature, when one cannot 
pay heed to the ideological content of 
works. This is a profoundly untrue 
notion of our people, their demands 
and interests. Our people are waiting 
for Soviet writers to comprehend and 
generalize the tremendous experi- 
ence gained by the people in the 
Great Patriotic War, for them to 
portray and generalize the heroism 
with which the people now work on 
the restoration of the national econ- 
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omy of the country after the expul. 
sion of the enemy. 

A few words on the journal Len. 
ingrad. Here, Zoshchenko’s position 
is even more “stable” than in Zvezda 
as is also Akhmatova’s position. 
Zoshchenko and Akhmatova have 
become an active literary force ip 
both journals. Thus the journal 
Leningrad is responsible for opening 
its pages to such vulgarians as Zosh. 
chenko and such salon poetesses as 
Akhmatova. 

But the journal Leningrad has 
made further errors. 

Take, for example, the parody on 
Evgeni Onegin, written by on 
Khazin. This thing is called “Th 
Return of Onegin.” They say that it 
was frequently performed on the 
boards of the Leningrad platform. 
It is incomprehensible why the peo 
ple of Leningrad allowed their city 
to be defamed from the public ros 
trum, as was done by Khazin. For 
the sense of this whole so-called lit 
erary “parody” does not consist in 
empty grimaces in connection with 
the adventures of Onegin on his ap 
pearance in contemporary Leningrad. 
The sense of the lampoon composed 
by Khazin is that it tries to compart 
our modern Leningrad with the 
Petersburg of the Pushkin epoch and 
prove that our age is worse than the 
age of Onegin. Glance at even a few 
lines of this “parody.” Everything 
in our modern Leningrad displeases 
the author. He snorts with malic 
and slander against the Soviet peo 
ple, against Leningrad. How differ- 
ent the age of Onegin—a golden age, 
in the opinion of Khazin. But now 
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—housing control, ration cards, per- 
mits appear on the scene. Girls, those 
unearthly ethereal creatures, in whom 
Onegin delighted before, have now 


become traffic regulators, repair Len-° 


ingrad houses, etc., etc. Permit me 
to quote only one passage from this 
“parody”: 


Now in the tram sits our Evgeni 

The gentle, O the poor dear man! 

Such forms of rapid locomotion 

His unenlightened age knew not. 

Some fate looked out for our Evgeni, 

His foot alone was somewhat trampled. 

And then just once a belly poke 

Delivered with the words: “You fool!” 

He, mindful of the ancient custom, 

Thought by a duel to end the feud. 

He felt his pocket. . . . But a thief — 

His gloves some time before had pil- 
fered. 

And so for lack of such as these 

Onegin had to hold his peace. 


There you see what Leningrad 
used to be and what it has now be- 
come: nasty, uncultured, crude, and 
what an unsightly appearance it pre- 
sents to poor dear Onegin. This is 
how Leningrad and the people of 
Leningrad are presented by the vul- 
garian Khazin. 

There was a wrong, vicious, rot- 
ten idea in this slanderous parody! 

How is it possible that the editorial 
board of Leningrad should overlook 
this malicious slander against Len- 
ingrad and its excellent people?! 
How is it possible to let Khazin into 
the pages of Leningrad journals?! 

Take another work—a parody on 
a parody of Nekrasov, put together 
in such a fashion as to constitute a 
direct insult to the memory of a great 
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poet and public figure, such as Ne- 
krasov was, an insult over which any 
enlightened person should feel indig- 
nant. Yet the editorial board of’ 
Leningrad readily gave room to this 
dirty concoction in its pages. 

What else do we find in the jour- 
nal Leningrad? A foreign anecdote, 
flat and vulgar, taken, evidently, 
from old hackneyed anecdote collec- 
tions of the end of the last century. 
Can it be that the journal Lenin- 
grad has nothing to fill up its pages 
with? Can it be that there is nothing 
to write about in the journal Lenin- 
grad? Take even a theme like the 
restoration of Leningrad. In the city 
magnificent work is going on, the 
city is healing the wounds inflicted 
by the blockade, the people of Lenin- 
grad are full of the enthusiasm and 
pathos of postwar restoration. Has 
anything been written about this in 
the journal Leningrad? Will the 
people of Leningrad wait indefinitely 
for their laborious feats to find re- 
flection in the journal’s pages? 

Take another theme, the Soviet 
woman. Surely one cannot cultivate 
among Soviet men and women read- 
ers the shameful views inherent in 
Akhmatova on the role and vocation 
of woman without giving a really 
truthful general notion of the mod- 
ern Soviet woman, of the Leningrad 
girl, of the woman heroine, particu- 
larly those who bore on their shoul- 
ders the enormous difficulties of the 
war years, and now labor self-sac- 
rificingly on the solution of the hard 
tasks of restoring the economy. 

As we have seen, the state of af- 
fairs in the Leningrad section of the 
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Writers’ Union is such that at the 
present time there are plainly not 
enough good works for two literary- 
artistic journals. That is why the 
Central Committee of the Party de- 
cided to close the journal Leningrad, 
so as to concentrate all the best liter- 
ary forces in the journal Zvezda. 
This of course does not mean that 
under appropriate conditions Lenin- 


grad will not have a second or even . 


a third journal. The question is de- 
cided by the quantity of good works 
of high quality. If a sufficient quan- 
tity of them appears and there is no 
room for them in one journal, it 
will be possible to create a second 
and a third journal—only let the pro- 
duction of our Leningrad writers be 
good in respect to ideology and art- 
istry. 

Such are the crude errors and short- 
comings that have been uncovered 
and recorded in the ruling of the 
Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party relative to the work of the 
journals Zvezda and Leningrad. 

What is-the root of these errors 
and shortcomings? 

The root of these errors and short- 
comings lies in the fact that the edi- 
tors of the journals named, who play 
an active role in our Soviet literature 
and also are leaders of our ideologi- 
cal front in Leningrad, have forgot- 
ten some fundamental postulates of 
Leninism on literature. Many writ- 
ers, including those who work in the 
capacity of responsible editors or oc- 
cupy important posts in the Writers’ 
Union, think that politics is the busi- 
ness of the government and the 
Central Committee. As for writers, 
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it is not their business to occupy them. 
selves with politics. A person wrote 
well, artistically, beautifully—give the 
work a start, regardless of the fact 
that it has rotten passages that dis 
orient our youth and poison it. We 
demand that our comrades, both 
those who give leadership in the lit. 
erary field and those who write, be 
guided by that without which the So 
viet order cannot live, i.e., by politics, 
so that our youth may be brought up 
not in a devil-may-care, unideological 
spirit, but in a vigorous and revolu- 
tionary spirit. 

It is known that Leninism em 
bodies in itself all the best traditions 
of the Russian revolutionary demo 
crats of the 19th century and that our 
Soviet culture arose, developed and 
reached its flowering on the basis of 
the critically reworked cultural heri- 
tage from the past. In the sphere 
of literature our Party, through the 
words of Lenin and Stalin, has more 
than once recognized the enormous 
significance of the great Russian 
revolutionary-democratic writers and 
critics—Belinsky, Dobroliubov, Cher- 
nyshevsky, Saltykov-Shchedrin, Ple- 
khanov. Beginning with Belinsky, 
none of the best representatives of 
the revolutionary-democratic Russian 
intelligentsia recognized so-called 
“pure art,” “art for art’s sake,” but 
were the spokesmen of art for the 
people; of its high ideological con- 
tent and social significance. Art can- 
not be separated from the people's 
fate. Remember Belinsky’s famous 
“Letter to Gogol,” in which the great 
critic, with all the passion that was 
inherent in him, lashed Gogol for his 
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attempt to betray the cause of the 
people and go over to the side of the 
tsar. Lenin called this letter one of 
the best products of the uncensored 
press, which has preserved a tremen- 
dous literary significance even for 
the present time. 

Remember the literary-publicist ar- 
ticles of Dobroliubov, in which the 
social significance of literature is 
demonstrated with such power. All 
our revolutionary-democratic publi- 
cists are saturated with mortal ha- 
tred of the tsarist order and per- 
meated with a noble striving to fight 
for the basic interests of the people, 
for their enlightenment, for their 
culture, for their liberation from the 
bonds of the tsarist regime. A fight- 
ing art, conducting a struggle for 
the best ideals of the people—this was 
the conception of literature and art 
held by the great representatives of 
Russian literature. Chernyshevsky, 
who of all utopian socialists came 
closest to scientific socialism and 
from whose works, as Lenin pointed 
out, “there breathed the spirit of the 
class struggle,” taught that the task 
of art is, besides perception of life, 
closest to scientific Socialism and 
to teach people to evaluate correctly 
the various social phenomena. His 
closest friend and collaborator, Do- 
broliubov, pointed out that “it is not 
life that proceeds according to literary 
norms, but literature adapts itself to 
trends of life,” and energetically prop- 
agandized the principles of realism 
and nationality in literature, consid- 
ering that the foundation of art is ac- 
tuality, that the latter is the source of 
creative genius and that art has an 
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active role in social life, in forming 
social consciousness. According to 
Dobroliubov, literature must serve 
society, must give the people answers 
to the sharpest questions of contem- 
porary life, must be abreast with the 
ideas of the epoch. 

Marxist literary criticism, the con- 
tinuator of the great traditions of 
Belinsky, Chernyshevsky, Dobroliu- 
kov, was always the champion of real- 
istic, socially directed art. Plekhanov 
did a lot of work to expose the ideal- 
istic, anti-scientific notion of litera- 
ture and art and defend the positions 
of our great Russian revolutionary 
democrats, who taught that one 
should see in literature a powerful 
means of serving the people. 


V. I. Lenin was the first to formu- 
late with utmost precision the atti- 
tude of advanced social thought to 
literature and art. I remind you of 
Lenin’s well known article “Party 
Organization and Party Literature,” 
written at the end of 1905, in which 
he showed with characteristic force 
that literature cannot be non-partisan, 
that it must be an important compo- 
nent part of the general proletarian 
cause. In this article by Lenin are 
laid all the foundations on which 
the development of our Soviet lit- 
erature is based. Lenin wrote: 


Literature must become partisan. To 
counterbalance bourgeois mores, to 
counterbalance the bourgeois entrepre- 
neurial, commercial press, to counterbal- 
ance bourgeois literary careerism and 
individualism, “gentleman’s anarch- 
ism,” and the drive after gain—the so- 
cialist proletariat must put forward the 
principle of Party literature, develop this 
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principle and bring it to life in the most 
complete and integral form possible. 

What constitutes this principle of 
Party literature? Not only the fact that 
for the socialist proletariat the literary 
cause cannot be an instrument of gain 
to persons or groups, it cannot in gen- 
eral be an individual cause, independent 
of the proletarian cause as a whole. 
Down with non-partisan writers! Down 
with supermen writers! The literary 
cause must become part of the general 
proletarian cause. . 


And further on in the same article: 


To live in society and be free of so- 
ciety is impossible. The freedom of the 
bourgeois writer, artist, actress is only 
a disguised (or hypocritically masked) 
dependence on the money-bag, on the 
bribe, on the salary. 


The Leninist point of departure is 
that our literature cannot be apoliti- 
cal, cannot be “art for art’s sake,” 
but is called upon to fill an important 
vanguard role in social life. Hence 
the Leninist principle of partisan- 
ship in literature—a most important 
contribution of V. I. Lenin to the sci- 
ence of literature. 

Consequently, the best tradition of 


Soviet literature is a continuation of - 


the best traditions of Russian litera- 
ture of the 19th century, the tradi- 
tions created by our great revolu- 
tionary democrats—Belinsky, Do- 
broliubov, Chernyshevsky, Saltykov- 
Shchedrin—carried further by Ple- 
khanov and scientifically elaborated 
and grounded by Lenin and Stalin. 

Nekrasov called his poetry “the 
muse of vengeance and sorrow.” 


Chernyshevsky and Dobroliubov 
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looked upon literature as a sacred 
service to the people. Under the tsar. 
ist regime the best representatives of 
the Russian democratic intelligentsia 
perished for these high and noble 
ideas, went into penal servitude and 
exile. How is it possible to forget 
these glorious traditions? How is it 
possible to neglect them, how possible 
to permit Akhmatovas and Zosh- 
chenkos to propagate surreptitiously 


‘the reactionary slogan “art for art’s 
y § 


sake,” and, taking cover behind a 
mask of ideological emptiness, to get 
in ideas that are alien to the Soviet 
people?! 

Leninism recognizes that our liter- 
ature has enormous significance for 
social transformation. If our Soviet 
literature were to permit a reduction 
of its enormous educational role— 
this would mean development back- 
ward, a return “to the stone age.” 

Comrade Stalin called our writers 
engineers of human souls. This def- 
nition has deep meaning. It speaks 
of the enormous responsibility of So- 
viet writers for the education of the 
people, for the education of the So 
viet youth, for not tolerating wastage 
in literary work. 

To some it seems strange that the 
Central Committee adopted such se- 
vere measures on a literary question. 
We are not used to this. They think 
that if wastage is permitted in pro 
duction or if a production program 
for articles of mass consumption or 
a wood storage plan is not fulfilled 
—then to pronounce a reprimand for 
this is a natural thing, but if wastage 
is permitted with respect to the edu- 
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cation of human souls, if wastage 
is permitted in the business of edu- 
cating the youth, here one must be 
tolerant. Whereas actually, is not this 
a more bitter fault than the non-ful- 
fillment of a production program or 
the disruption of a production assign- 
ment? By its decision the Central 
Committee has in view the bringing 
of the ideological front into line with 
all the other sectors of our work. 
* * . 

In the recent period big breaches 
and shortcomings have been exposed 
on the ideological front. Suffice it to 
remind you of the backwardness of 
our film art, of the littering of our 
theatrical-dramatic repertoire with 
bad-quality productions, not to speak 
of what went on in the journals 
Zvezda and Leningrad. The Cen- 
tral Committee was obliged to inter- 
fere and introduce decisive correc- 
tions. It did not have the right to 
soften its blow against those who 
forget their obligations toward the 
people, toward the education of the 
youth. If we want to turn the atten- 
tion of our activists to questions of 
ideological work and introduce or- 
der here, give clear direction in the 
work, we should be sharp, as befits 
Soviet people, as befits Bolsheviks, in 
criticizing errors and shortcomings 
in ideological work. Only then will 
we be able to correct matters. 

Other writers reason thus: inas- 
much as during the war the people 
were starving for literature, and few 
books were published, it follows that 
the reader will swallow any commod- 
ity, even with rot in it. But actu- 
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ally this is altogether not so, and we 
cannot tolerate any literature that 
will palm off on us unscrupulous 
writers, editors, publishers. The So- 
viet people expect from Soviet writ- 
ers genuine ideological armament, 
spiritual nourishment that would aid 
in fulfilling the plans for great con- 
struction, in fulfilling the plans for 
the restoration and further develop- 
ment of our country’s national econ- 
omy. The Soviet people make high 
demands on writers, they want satis- 
faction of their ideological and cultur- 
al claims. The situation during the 
war made us unable to secure these 
burning needs. The people want to 
comprehend the events that have 
taken place. Their ideological and 
cultural level has grown higher. They 
are frequently dissatisfied with the 
quality of the products of literature 
and art that we put forth. Some 
workers in literature, workers on the 
ideological front, have not under- 
stood this and do not want to under- 
stand it. 

The level of the demands and 
tastes of our people has risen very 
high, and he who does not want to 
rise, or is incapable of rising to this 
level, will remain behind. Litera- 
ture is called upon not only to keep 
abreast of the demands of the peo- 
ple, but more than that—it is obli- 
gated to develop the people’s tastes, 
to raise higher their demands, to en- 
rich them with new ideas, to carry 
the people forward. He who is in- 
capable of marching in step with the 
people, of satisfying their growing 
demands, of keeping up with the 
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tasks of development of Soviet cul- 
ture, will inevitably be retired. 

Ideological inadequacy among the 
leading workers of Zvezda and Len- 
ingrad leads to a second big error. 
This is that some of our leading 
workers have set up as a guide in 
their relations with writers not the 
interests of the political education of 
the Soviet people and the political 
direction of the writers, but interests 
of personal friendship. It is said that 
many ideologically harmful and art- 
istically weak works have been let 
through the press because of a desire 
not to offend one or another writer. 
From the point of view of such writ- 
ers it is better to yield on the interests 
of the people, the interests of the 
state, in order not to offend some 
writer or other. This is absolutely 
incorrect and politically erroneous. 
It is just like exchanging a million 
for a penny. 

In its decision the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party points out the 
very great harm involved in substi- 
tuting relations of friendship for re- 
lations of principle in literature. Re- 
lations based on friendship rather 
than principle among some of our 
writers have played a profoundly 
negative role, have led to the lower- 
ing of the ideological level of many 
literary works, have facilitated the 
admission into literature of persons 
alien to Soviet literature. The ab- 


sence of criticism on the part of lead- 
ers of the ideological front in Lenin- 
grad, on the part of leaders of Len- 
ingrad journals, the substitution of 
relations based on friendship for re- 
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lations based on principle at the ex. 
pense of the people’s interests, has 
done great harm. 

Comrade Stalin teaches us that if 
we want to preserve cadres, to teach 
and educate them, we should not be 
afraid of offending anyone, we 
should not be afraid of principled, 
bold, frank and objective criticism. 
Without criticism, any organization, 
including a literary organization, 
can decay. Without criticism, any 
disease can be driven deeper in and 
it will be harder to deal with it. Only 
bold and open criticism helps our 
people to improve themselves, rouses 
them to march ahead, to overcome 
shortcomings in their work. Where 
there is no criticism, staleness and 
stagnation take root and there is no 
room to move ahead. 

Comrade Stalin frequently points 
out that a most important condition 
of our development is the necessity 
for every Soviet person to take stock 
of his work every day, fearlessly 
check on himself, analyze his work, 
courageously criticize his own short- 
comings and errors, consider how to 
achieve better results in his work, 
and continuously work on his own 
improvement. This applies to writ- 
ers as much as to any other workers. 
He who is afraid of criticizing his 
own work is a contemptible coward, 
not deserving of respect from the 
people. 

An uncritical attitude to one’s own 
work, substitution of relations with 
writers based on friendship for rela- 
tions based on principle are wide- 
spread also in the administration of 
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the Union of Soviet Writers. The 
administration of the union and in 
particular its chairman, Comrade 
Tikhonov, are guilty of the same 
mishap as those disclosed in the 
journals Zvezda and Leningrad, are 
guilty not only of not impeding the 
penetration into Soviet literature of 
the harmful influences of Zoshchen- 
ko, Akhmatova and other un-Soviet 
writers, but even of conniving at 
the penetration into our journals of 
tendencies and mores alien to Soviet 
literature. 

Among the shortcomings of the 
Leningrad journals a certain role was 
played by the system of irresponsibil- 
ity that evolved in the leadership of 
the journals; the situation on the 
editorial boards of the Leningrad 
journals was such that it was un- 
known who was responsible for the 
journal as a whole and for its depart- 
ments, and there could be no elemen- 
tary order. This shortcoming has to 
be corrected. This is why the Central 
Committee in its ruling appointed 
an editor-in-chief to the journal 
Zvezda, who is to be responsible for 
the direction of the journal, for the 
high ideological and artistic qualities 
of the works placed in the journal. 

In journals, as in any business, dis- 
order and anarchy are intolerable. 
There must be a clear-cut responsi- 
bility for the direction of the journal 
and the content of published mate- 
rials, 

You must restore the glorious tra- 
ditions of Leningrad literature and 
the Leningrad ideological front. It is 
bitter and offensive that the journals 
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of Leningrad, which were always 
seed-beds for advanced ideas, ad- 
vanced culture, became a refuge for 
ideological emptiness and vulgarity. 
One must restore the honor of Len- 
ingrad as an advanced ideological 
and cultural center. One must re- 
member that Leningrad was the 
cradle of the Bolshevik Leninist or- 
ganizations. Here Lenin and Stalin 
laid the foundations of the Bolshevik 
Party, the foundations of the Bolshe- 
vik world outlook, Bolshevik culture. 

It is a matter of honor for the Len- 
ingrad writers, the Leningrad Party 
activists to restore and develop fur- 
ther these glorious traditions of Len- 
ingrad. The task of workers on the 
ideological front in Leningrad and 
principally of the writers, is to drive 
ideological emptiness and vulgarity 
out of Leningrad literature, to raise 
high the banner of advanced Soviet 
literature, not to let slip a single op- 
portunity for their own ideological 
and artistic growth, not to lag be- 
hind contemporary subject matter, 
not to lag behind the demands of the 
people, in every way to develop a 
bold criticism of their own shortcom- 
ings, a criticism that is not servile, 
not based on cliques or friendships, 
but a genuine, bold and independent, 
and ideological Bolshevik criticism. 

Comrades, by now it should be 
clear to you how crude was the blun- 
der permitted by the Leningrad City 
Committee of the Party, especially 
by its propaganda and agitation de- 
partment and the secretary for propa- 
ganda, Comrade Shirokov, who was 
placed at the head of ideological 
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work and with whom in the first 
place is lodged responsibility for the 
collapse of the journals. The Lenin- 
grad committee of the Party per- 
mitted a crude political error in 
adopting at the end of June a deci- 
sion on the new composition of the 
editorial board of the journal Zvez- 
da, into which Zoshchenko was in- 
troduced. Only political blindness 
can explain the fact that the secre- 
tary of the Party’s city committee, 
Comrade Kapustin, and the propa- 
ganda secretary of the city commit- 
tee, Comrade Shirokov, passed such 
an erroneous decision. I repeat that 
all these errors must be corrected as 
quickly and decisively as possible, 
so as to restore the role of Leningrad 
in the ideological life of our Party. 

We all love Leningrad, we all 
love our Leningrad party organiza- 
tion as one of the advance detach- 
ments of our party. In Leningrad 
there should be no refuge for literary 
hangers-on and rogues who want to 
make use of Leningrad for their own 
purposes. Soviet Leningrad is not 
‘dear to Zoshchenko, Akmatova and 
their ilk. They want to see in it the 
personification of different socio-po- 
litical customs, a different ideology. 
Old Petersburg, the Bronze Horse- 
man as the image of this old Peters- 
burg—that is what oscillates before 
their eyes. But we love Soviet Lenin- 
grad, Leningrad as the advanced cen- 
ter of Soviet culture. The glorous co- 
hort of great revolutionary and dem- 
ocratic figures that issued from Len- 
ingrad—these are our direct ances- 
tors, from whom we derive our gene- 
alogy. The glorious traditions of 
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modern Leningrad are the continua. 
tion of these great revolutionary 
democratic traditions, which we will 
not exchange for any other. Le 
the Leningrad activists boldly, with. 
out a backward glance, without th 
benefit of springs under them, an 
lyze their errors, so as to set matters 
right as best and as rapidly as pos 
sible and move our ideological work 
forward. Leningrad Bolsheviks mus 


‘once more occupy their proper place 


in the ranks of the pioneers and ad. 
vanced workers in the cause of shap 
ing Soviet ideology, Soviet social con. 
sciousness. 

* * * 

How could it happen that the Len. 
ingrad City Committee of the Party 
allowed such a situation on the ideo- 
logical front? Obviously it was dis 
tracted by current practical work on 
the restoration of the city and the 
raising of its industry and forgot 
about the importance of ideological. 
educational work, and this forgetful 
ness cost the Leningrad organization 
dear. One cannot forget ideological 
work! The spiritual wealth of our 
people is no less important than their 
material wealth. One cannot live 
blindly, without care for the mor- 
row, either in the sphere of material 
production, or in the ideological 
sphere. Our Soviet people have 
grown to such an extent that they 
will not “swallow” just any sort of 
intellectual product that might bk 
dumped on them. Workers in cul 
ture and art who do not reorganize 
themselves and cannot satisfy the 
needs of the people can rapidly los 
the confidence of the people. 
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Comrades, our Soviet literature 
lives and should live by the inter- 
ests of the people, the interests of 
our Motherland. Literature is a 
cause native to the people. This is 
why your every success, every sig- 
nificant work is looked upon by the 
people as their own victory. This is 
why every successful work can be 
compared with a battle won or with 
a big victory on the economic front. 
Contrariwise, every failure in Soviet 
literature is deeply offensive and bit- 
ter to the people, the Party, the state. 
The ruling of the Central Committee 
had just this in view in looking out 
for the interests of the people, for the 
interests of its literature and in being 
extremely disturbed by the state of 
affairs among the Leningrad writers. 


If people without ideology want 
to deprive the Leningrad detachment 
of workers in Soviet literature of its 
foundation, if they want to under- 
mine the ideological side of their 
work, to deprive the creative genius 
of the Leningrad writers of its so- 
cially transforming significance, then 
the Central Committee hopes that 
the Leningrad writers will find in 
themselves the forces to set a limit to 
all attempts to divert the literary 
detachment of Leningrad and_ its 
journals into the channel of ideologi- 
cal emptiness, unprincipledness, apo- 
titicalness. You are posted on the 
advanced line of the ideological front, 
you have enormous tasks of interna- 
tional significance, and this ought to 
heighten the sense of responsibility 
of every genuinely Soviet writer 
toward his people, state, and party, 
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and make him conscious of the im- 
portance of his duty. 

The bourgeois world is not pleased 
by our successes both within our 
country and in the international 
arena. Asa result of the second world 
war the positions of socialism have 
been fortified. The question of so- 
cialism has been placed on the order 
of the day in many European coun- 
tries. This displeases imperialists of 
all hues; they are afraid of socialism, 
afraid of our socialist country, which 
is a model for the whole of advanced 
humanity, The imperialists and their 
ideological henchmen, their writers 
and journalists, their politicians and 
diplomats strive in every way to 
slander our country, to present it in 
a wrong light, to slander socialism. 
In these conditions the task of Soviet 
literature is not only to reply, blow 
for blow, to all this base slander and 
the attacks on our Soviet culture, on 
socialism, but also boldly to lash and 
attack bourgeois culture, which is 
in a state of marasmus and corrup- 
tion. . 

However outwardly beautiful thé 
form that clothes the creations of the 
fashionable modern bourgeois west- 
ern European and American writers, 
and also film and theatrical produc- 
ers, still they cannot rescue or raise 
up their bourgeois culture, for its 
moral foundation is rotten and bane- 
ful, for this culture has been put at 
the service of private capitalist prop- 
erty, at the service of the egoistic, 
selfish interests of the bourgeois up- 
per layers of society. The whole host 
of bourgeois writers, film and the- 
atrical producers is striving to dis- 
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tract the attention of the advanced. 


layers in society from the acute ques- 
tions of the political and social strug- 
gle and divert their attention into 
the channel of vulgar ideologically 
empty literature and art, replete with 
gangsters, chorus girls, eulogies of 
adultery and of the doings of all 
sorts of adventurers and rogues. 

Does it become us, representatives 
of advanced Soviet culture, Soviet 
patriots, to play the role of worship- 
ers of bourgeois culture or the role of 
pupils?! Certainly our literature, 
which reflects a social order higher 
than any bourgeois-democratic order 
and a culture many times higher 
than bourgeois culture, has the right 
to teach others a new universal mo- 
rality. Where do you find a people 
and a country like ours? Where do 
you find such magnificent qualities 
in people as our people displayed in 
the Great Patriotic War and as 
they display every day in their labors 
of transition to peace-time develop- 
ment and restoration of their econ- 
omy and culture? Every day raises 
dur people higher and higher. Today 
we are not what we were yesterday, 
and tomorrow we will not be what 
we are today. We are already not the 
same Russians we were before 1917, 
and our Russia is different, and our 
character. We have changed and 
grown together with the great trans- 
formations that have radically altered 
the face of our country. 

To exhibit these new high quali- 
ties of the Soviet people, to exhibit 
our people not only as it is today, 
but also to give a glimpse of its to- 
morrow, to help illumine with a 
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searchlight the road ahead—such js 
the task of every conscientious Soviet 
writer. The writer cannot jog along 
at the tail of events, he must march 
in the forward ranks of the people, 
pointing out to them their path of 
development. Guided by the method 
of socialist realism, conscientiously 
and attentively studying our reality, 
striving to penetrate deeper into the 
essence of the processes of our devel- 


opment, the writer must educate the 


people and arm it ideologically. 
While selecting the best feelings and 
qualities of the Soviet man and re- 
vealing his tomorrow, we must at 
the same time show our people what 
they must not be, we must castigate 
the remnants of yesterday, remnants 
that hinder the Soviet people in their 
forward march. Soviet writers must 
help the people, the state, and the 
party to educate our youth to be 
cheerful and confident of their own 
strength, unafraid of anv difficulties. 

No matter how bourgcois politi- 
cians and writers strive to conceal 
from their own peoples the truth 
about the achievements of the Soviet 
order and Soviet culture, no matter 
how they try to erect an iron cur- 
tain, through which it would be im- 
possible for the truth about the So 
viet Union to penetrate abroad, no 
matter how they endeavor to belittle 
the actual growth and dimensions 
of Soviet culture—all these attempts 
are doomed to collapse. We know 
very well the power and advantage 
of our culture. Suffice it to recall the 
stunning successes of our cultural 
delegations abroad, our physical cul- 
ture parade, etc. Is it for us to bow 
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low before every foreignism or oc- 
cupy a position of passive defense? 


If the feudal social order and then 
the bourgeoisie in the period of their 
flowering could create an art and a 
literature that affirmed the establish- 
ment of the new order and hymned 
its flowering, then we, who repre- 
sent a new, socialist order, the em- 
bodiment of all the best in the history 
of human civilization and culture, 
are all the more in a position to cre- 
ate the most advanced literature in 
the world, which will leave far be- 
hind the best examples of the cre- 
ative genius of former times. 


Comrades, what does the Central 
Committee want and demand? The 
Central Committee of the party 
wants the Leningrad activists and the 
Leningrad writers to understand well 
that the time has come when it is 
necessary to raise our ideological 
work to a high level. The young 
Soviet generation is faced with the 
task of intensifying the power and 
might of the Socialist Soviet order, 
of fully utilizing the motive forces 
of Soviet society for a new, unheard- 
of blossoming of our well being 
and culture. For these great tasks 
the young generation must be edu- 
cated to be steadfast, cheerful, un- 
afraid of obstacles, ready to meet 
these obstacles and overcome them. 
Our people must be educated people 
of a high ideological level, with high 
cultural and moral demands and 
tastes. To this end our literature, our 
journals must not stand aside from 
the tasks of contemporary life, but 
must help the party and the people 
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educate the youth in the spirit of un- 
reserved devotion to the Soviet social 
order, in the spirit of unreserved 
service to the interests of the people. 


Soviet writers and all our ideologi- 
cal workers are today posted in the 
advanced line of fire, for in condi- 
tions of peaceful development there 
is no reduction, but on the contrary, 
there is an expansion of the tasks of 
the ideological front and principally 
of literature. The people, the state, 
the party want, not the withdrawal 
of literature from contemporary life, 
but its active invasion into all as- 
pects of Soviet existence. Bolsheviks 
value literature highly. They see 
clearly its great historical mission 
and role in the strengthening of the 
moral and political unity of the peo- 
ple, in the welding and education of 
the people. The Central Committee 
of the Party wants us to have an 
abundance of spiritual culture, for 
in this wealth of culture it sees one 
of the main tasks of socialism. 


The Central Committee of the 
Party is confident that the Leningrad 
detachment of Soviet literature is 
morally and politically healthy and 
will speedily correct its errors and 
occupy its proper place in the ranks 
of Soviet literature. 

The Central Committee is confi- 
dent that the shortcomings in the 
work of the Leningrad writers will 
be overcome and that the ideological 
work of the Leningrad party organi- 
zation will, in the shortest period, be 
raised to the height that is required 
today in the interests of the party, 
the people, the state. 





THE NEGRO QUESTION 


THE NEGRO PEOPLE AS A NATION 


A DISCUSSION ARTICLE 


By JAMES S$, ALLEN 


IN A PREVIOUS ARTICLE* I showed that 
the Black Belt is not vanishing, as 
Comrade Doxey A. Wilkerson as- 
sumes, and that, accordingly, his 
“new” perspective of the Negro na- 
tion turning into a national minority 
is not founded upon reality. Now I 
wish to discuss other aspects of the 
“entirely new approach” suggested 
by Comrade Wilkerson. 


1. THE “EMBRYONIC” NATION 


Comrade Wilkerson starts with 


this premise: 


The Negro people have taken on the 
characteristics of a nation only in rudi- 
mentary form; they are still in a very 
early stage in their development toward 
nationhood.** 

From this assumption he argues 
that a combination of circumstances 
can turn this “embryonic” nation 
into something else—a “national mi- 
nority,” “one organized community 
within the general population,” a 
“community of Negro Americans,” 
“an integral part of the larger na- 
tion.” Therefore, he holds, the prin- 
ciple of self-determination as applied 

* Political Affairs, November, 1946. 


** All quotations from Comrade Wilkerson are 
from his article in Political Affairs, July, 1946. 


elsewhere does not apply to th 
American Negro people. Or, as le 
places it: 


. we are here dealing with; 
nation in embryonic form, far less é& 
veloped as @ nation than any of tk 
other oppressed peoples for whon 
Marxists justly raise the demands ¢ 
self-government and independence x 
an expression of their inherent right o 
self-determination. 


We will inquire into Comrade 
Wilkerson’s interpretation of sel 
determination later. For the moment 
we are interested in his concept d 
the “embryonic” nation. 

I wish Comrade Wilkerson wer 
more explicit as to standards by 
which he measures stages of national 
development. As history goes, th 
Negro people in the United States 
have developed as a nation at a rele 
tively rapid tempo. They are ver 
young when compared with a nation 
like the English whose preliminay 
formation on a common territory ¢ 
tended over many centuries and wh 
achieved national political status a 
most 300 years ago, at the beginning 
of the capitalist era. Practically al 
other contemporary peoples now # 
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the stage of full nationhood achieved 
that status only within the last two 
centuries. Some reached national 
unity, their full political cohesion as 
a nation, only within the last seven 
or eight decades, like the American 
nation inhabiting these United States 
which achieved unification only with 
the overthrow of the slave system as 
a result of the Civil War. By other 
means, Germany and Japan estab- 
lished their national unity at about 
the same time. 

The Negro people is certainly still 
at a relatively young stage of devel- 
opment as a nation as compared with 
those nations which, as a result of a 
combination of historical factors, 


were able to attain national unity 
quickly, emerge as dominant powers 


in the imperialist era, themselves 
oppress other peoples and retard their 
further national development, as is 
the case with the American Negro 
people. But among contemporary na- 
tions still in the process of formation 
the Negro people are by no means 
the youngest, from the viewpoint 
either of the established elements of 
nationhood or of the level of the na- 
tional movement. 

Thus, if we were to choose the 
relative stage of social development 
as a basis of comparison among a 
number of oppressed peoples, the Ne- 
gro people are at a higher social stage 
than a number of peoples in Africa 
who are mainly tribal and whose so- 
cieties are based on hunting, pastoral, 
or prefeudal agrarian systems of pro- 
duction, although they are drawn 
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into capitalist relations superimposed 
upon the old societies by imperialism. 
With respect to “community of eco- 
nomic life” as used by Stalin in his 
analysis of national development, the 
Negro people are much further ad- 
vanced than others, especially since 
the semifeudal Black Belt is encom- 
passed within a very highly devel- 
oped capitalist economy. 

Or if we were to attempt compari- 
son on the basis of continuity and 
duration of historical development, 
which to a large extent may deter- 
mine the stability of the elements of 
nationhood, we will find that the 
Negro nation is “old” as compared 
with some others, for example the 
Jewish people in Palestine. 

Jewish migration into this Arab 
country during the past thirty years 
has served the interests of British im- 
perialism, and the present demand of 
President Truman for continued 
large-scale immigration is intended 
to serve American imperialist intes 
ests in the Middle East. Nevertheless, 
conditions have been created within 
the short space of three decades re- 
sulting in elements of a new Jewish 
nation arising within a country pre- 
dominantly Arab (today, the Jews 
are about 32 per cent of the popula- 
tion). Imperialism uses this new sit- 
uation to divide Jew and Arab, and 
thus maintain its dominance. 

However, a bi-national situation 
has been created, which has to be 
solved by the progressive forces on 
the basis of recognition of the na- 
tional rights of both Jews and Arabs 
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and their joint struggle for inde- 
pendence from imperialist powers. 
With respect to the specific problem 
we are discussing, we must also rec- 
ognize that one of the basic elements 
of nationhood, a common territory 
for the Jews in Palestine, is being ex- 
tended artificially, and moreover, in 
a form which is complex and also 
disadvantageous to the Arab popu- 
lation. Certainly, from the viewpoint 
of the stability or instability of basic 
elements of nationhood and also of 
the relative period over which these 
have arisen, the Jewish people of 
Palestine are more “embryonic” as a 
nation than the Negro people. 

Should we shift the basis of com- 
parison to the national movement it- 
self, to the relative level of the strug- 
gle for full and equal nationhood, 
here too the Negro nation is not as 
“embryonic” as Comrade Wilkerson 
imagines. National movements are 
among the most complex develop- 
ments of the modern period, and 
vary greatly from nation to nation, 
depending upon many specific condi- 
tions. They do not always present 
themselves in “pure” nationalist 
form, in fact rarely is this the case, 
and often they are confused by re- 
ligious, communal, or racial factors. 
Today this is particularly true in 
many parts of Africa, in China, and 
in India, where many national group- 
ings are only now coming to the fore, 
as the masses of people enter the 
struggle against imperialism. 

In India, for example, almost a 
score of distinct peoples until now 
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considered only as linguistic-cultur 
groups are beginning to take nation 
form within the general movemey 
of India toward independence. Unjj 
recently the Moslems, for example, 
were aware mainly of religious an 
communal differences setting then 
apart from the Hindus, and thee 
differences were utilized effectively 
by British imperialism to incite and 
perpetuate internal division. 
Only in the course of the past fir 
years has national consciousnes 
among the Moslems developed i 
such a form as to raise national sel. 
determination as one of the leadin 
political problems of India. Whit 
differing with specific aspects ¢ 
Pakistan (program for Mosln 
states) as advanced by the Moskn 
League, the Communists of India 
advocate the principle of self-deter 
mination for the Moslems on a te: 





ritorial basis, although their majority 
areas are not contiguous, and d 
though there is a large Moslem m 
nority in other parts of India. 

If the national movement of tk 
American Negro people is characte: 
ized by a high level of “race con 
sciousness,” itself an outgrowth 
discrimination and other white chav 
vinist practices, the Moslem national 





movement is also complicated 
communal and religious enmitid 
which have been accentuated by in 
perialism. In neither case do they 
factors obliterate the essential m 
tional character of these peoples ani 
their basic national movement. 
Finally, I will cite the organize 
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steps taken in the Soviet Union to 
speed up the development of peoples 
into full national status on the basis 
of socialism, creating conditions 
which enable these peoples to achieve 
equality with the other more fully 
developed nations of the USSR. 
Today the youngest nations in the 
world are to be found in Central 
Asia and parts of Siberia—among 
them, peoples lifted practically over- 
night out of a nomadic existence, 
provided with a written language 
and even a stable common territory, 
and granted regional autonomy with- 
in the Soviet republics. 

Thus, Comrade Wilkerson is griev- 
ously mistaken when he says the 
Negro people are far less developed 
as a nation than other nations for 
whom Marxists justly demand self- 
determination. Furthermore, Marx- 
ists all over the world support the 
principle of self-determination of na- 
tions, at whatever stage of social de- 
velopment, and whatever the level of 
national maturity, even if the de- 
velopment of a given nation is still 
only “embryonic,” even if the na- 
tional movement is only now coming 
to life. 

It is even incorrect to apply the 
term “embryonic” to the Negro peo- 
ple as they emerged from slavery 
eighty years ago. The formation of 
the Negro nation began under slav- 
ery, as did their national movement 
of liberation. The Negro people 
stepped directly from slavery, which 
they helped overthrow, into a demo- 
cratic struggle such as this country 
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had not experienced up to that time 
nor has seen since. 

Thus, also with respect to the na- 
tional movement, which in the case 
of the American Negro people has 
always been identified with the strug- 
gle for democracy, the Negro people 
have a rich and long tradition. The 
national movement itself, the struggle 
for equal nationhood no matter un- 
der what form or slogan it may de- 
velop, is an essential component of 
the formation of nations. 


2. SELF-DETERMINATION 
AND SEPARATION 


From his mistaken premise that 
the Negro nation is so “embryonic” 
that its future does not “lie along the 
path of continued maturation as a 
nation,” Comrade Wilkerson ends up 
by denying that the principle of self- 
determination applies to the Negro 
people. 

In this connection, it is first neces- 
sary to rescue the principle of self- 
determination, as clarified and under- 
stood by Marxists, from the distor- 
tion to which Comrade Wilkerson 
subjects it. He argues quite correctly, 
citing extensive quotations from 
Stalin to sustain him, that each na- 
tional problem must be solved in 
accordance with the specific circum- 
stances of time and place. Then he 
proceeds to make self-determination 
synonymous with separatism, giving 
only this interpretation consistently 
throughout his article. Thereby, 
Comrade Wilkerson proves that sep- 
aration, only one form of self-deter- 
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mination, is not uniformly applic- 
able, which is correct. He does not 
prove, as he implies, that the prin- 
ciple of self-determination itself is 
not uniformly applicable to nations. 

Because of his mistaken identifica- 
tion of self-determination with sepa- 
ration, Comrade Wilkerson places 
the question as if the realization of 
self-determination is an evil to be 
avoided at all costs. This mistake is 


not entirely of Comrade Wilkerson’s- 


making, since we have tended in the 
past to present the problem in such 
a way as to provide certain grounds 
for a separatist approach, about 
which more later. Fear of artificial 
separation of the races, of a kind of 
inverted Jim Crow, which no Com- 
munist can possibly wish or work 
for or in any way encourage, has 
undoubtedly influenced many to 
question the validity of the principle 
of self-determination with respect to 
the Negro people. 

Separation is not our solution. We 
direct our whole struggle against 
Jim Crow, the present expression of 
separation—not chosen by the Negro 
people but imposed upon them with 
force by the dominant white nation. 
We neither advocate separation as a 
general principle nor in its specific 
application to the Negro people, now 
or for the future. As Communists, 
whether Negro or white, we can 
only welcome and encourage as a de- 
velopment of the highest import the 
strong sentiment among the Negro 
people for integration on a basis of 
equality, a sentiment which has 
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grown in direct proportion to the 
development of the Negro working 
class in close association with the 
working class as a whole. This has 
not always been the case, as during 
the years following World War |, 
when middle-class nationalist and 
separatist movements (Garveyism) 
reflected a broad sentiment among 
the Negro people, although in dis 
torted form. And, today, side by side 
with greater Negro-white working. 
class unity than existed in the twen. 
ties, we find that the Negro peopk 
maintain and extend their own or. 
ganizations and institutions in order 
to advance their specific aims. 

Formation of separate Negro or 
ganizations can no more be inter 
preted as a “decision” in favor of 
separation than it can be said tha 
the desire among the Negro people 
to achieve equal status within the 
country is a “decision” for integr- 
tion. We cannot speak of a peopk 
having “decided” to amalgamate with 
the dominant nation or separate from 
it, when such a people do not have 
the freedom of choice or the poss 
bility to exert a collective will freely, 
and when, moreover, many questions 
are constantly being decided agains 
them by their oppressors. Individual 
decisions may be made, and a power- 
ful sentiment may exist for full inte 
gration, but this is not self-determi: 
nation of a nation. 

Browder caricatured the whok 
concept of self-determination when 
he spoke of the Negro people having 
made: their “decision” for amalgz- 
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mation, although in reality the Ne- 
gro people do not enjoy the freedom 
to make a decision. 

In fact, in the work from which 
Comrade Wilkerson quotes so ex- 
tensively (Marxism and the National 
Question), Stalin is concerned with 
proving the very thing Comrade Wil- 
kerson wants to disprove: a nation 
can establish its right of self-determi- 
nation—its right to choose some form 
of regional autonomy, federation, or 
separation—only as it establishes its 
political entity on a territorial basis. 
The latter is the only form in which 
it can exert a political will as a 
people. 

Throughout his book Stalin argued 
against a position similar to that 
taken by Comrade Wilkerson who 
speaks of a “new” perspective for the 
Negro people in terms of “a definite 
community of Negro citizens,” “a 
self-conscious community of Negro 
Americans,” and other phrases with 
which the article is replete and which 
he uses interchangeably with “na- 
tional minority.” The vague con- 
cepts underlying these phrases are 
very similar to the shapeless slogan 
of “national cultural autonomy” or 
“autonomous national communities” 
about which Lenin once said they 
are like a “‘complex of sensations’ 
without matter.” 


3. NATIONAL MINORITY 


Comrade Wilkerson is obligated to 
speak in scientific terms if he takes 
so serious a step as renouncing a 
given position as un-Marxist and 
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proposes a new theoretical position. 
Harlem, for example, is a “definite 
community of Negro citizens,” and 
so is a Negro cooperative camp in 
a summer resort. And such com- 
munities are prone to be “self-con- 
scious,” in view of the discrimination 
constantly practised against Negroes. 
Certainly, Negroes are Americans, 
having been born and raised in the 
United States and entitled under its 
laws to the full rights of citizenship. 
But these phrases tell us nothing 
about the present status of the Negro 
as a people or the tendency of their 
development. 

At another point, Comrade Wil- 
kerson says the “community of Ne- 
gro Americans” are developing into 
“an integral part of the larger na- 
tion.” This would seem to imply that 
the American Negro people are mov- 
ing toward assimilation and amal- 
gamation with the rest of the popula- 
tion of the United States. But Com- 
rade Wilkerson assures us that they 
are not moving “toward disintegra- 
tion, or toward the loss of their 
identity (as is the case of Polish- 
Americans or _ Italian-Americans) 
through the process of integration 
and attendant assimilation.” In fact, 


he holds: 


The Negro people are building up 
their national organizations for ever 
more militant struggles as a people. 
They are becoming increasingly con- 
scious of their oneness as Negro Ameri- 
cans. They are struggling with ever 
greater unity and power to attain their 
full stature as a people. The perspective 
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is for continued development along this 
line. 


Still, Comrade Wilkerson cannot 
decide what kind of a community 
the Negro people are. He starts off 
by saying the Negro people in the 
Black Belt are a nation, and those 
outside the Black Belt a national mi- 
nority, and then advances the thesis 
that the Negro people in the Black 


Belt are ceasing to be a nation and’ 


are also becoming a national minor- 
ity. But just what he means by na- 
tional minority remains puzzling, 
for he uses other vague phrases in- 
terchangeably, sometimes implying 
assimilation, at other times continued 
separate development as a “distinct 
community.” 


It is an inescapable impression that 


while Wilkerson puts so much 
weight upon the supposedly separat- 
ist nature of the slogan of self-deter- 
mination, he himself places undue 
emphasis upon the oneness, the sing- 
leness, the inner cohesion of the 
Negro people, in direct contradiction 
to his own central position that the 
Negro people as a whole are in 
process of “de-evolution” from a na- 
tion to a national minority. 

Along this line we will find not 
clarity but confusion, opening the 
door again to unscientific and un- 
Marxist concepts, such as the “race,” 
“class,” or “class and caste” explana- 
tion of the Negro question which 
prevailed before the Communist 
Party adopted a national program 
with respect to the American Negro. 
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One of the central confusions tha 
must be cleared up in this connection 
is the distinction between a national 
minority and a nation. National mj. 
norities, such as the Irish-Americap; 
or the Italian-Americans, possess only 
the cultural attributes of nationality 
which they retain from the old coun. 
try. They lack precisely those ek. 
ments that account for the stability 
of a national grouping: a common 
historical development upon a com- 
mon territory. Thus, they are assimi- 
lated into the American nation asa 
whole, although they tend to retain 
a certain kinship with the home 
country and even special language. 
cultural organizations, _ especially 
among the more recent immigrants. 

The tendency of the national mi- 
norities within the United States, 
which is not territorially contiguous 
to any of the “old countries” and 
therefore is not affected by the irre- 
dentism characteristic of Europe, is 
toward complete assimilation, and 
not toward greater “oneness” as a 
people which is characteristic of na 
tions. Thus, in fact, the United States 
is the great “Melting Pot,” notwith- 
standing the reactionary outbursts 
against foreign-born which dot our 
history and which we see today, e+ 
pecially in the form of anti-Semitism. 

But throughout American history 
the Negro people have been the out- 
standing exception with respect to 
the “Melting Pot,” although smaller 
groups have also been systematically 
excluded, such as Mexicans, Chinese, 
and Filipinos. Racial prejudices un- 
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doubtedly play a significant role here, 
especially with respect to the Negro. 
However, it is necessary to under- 
stand the reason for the persistence 
of white chauvinism, which is not 
only an ideological remnant of the 
old slave system but is an excrescence 
of the very real, concrete, substantial 
semifeudal agrarian system that 
still prevails in the South—an ex- 
crescence which poisons the whole 
American atmosphere, and which is 
beneficial also to monopoly-capital 
as a means of splitting the workers. 

Race has become an important fac- 
tor in “ghettoizing” the Negro, in 
North and South, precisely because 
the “white superiority” system iden- 
tifies the Negro people with the help 
of biological (“race”) characteristics 
as an oppressed nation, “inferior” and 
“outcaste,” to be restricted in what- 
ever phase of endeavor and life from 
assuming a position equal to that of 
others. This constant discrimination 
against the Negro, in which by and 
large practically all sectors of the 
white population participate to a 
greater or less extent, also has en- 
gendered among the Negroes a sense 
of identification as a people, often 
expressed in terms of “race conscious- 
ness.” As Comrade Wilkerson says, 
the American Negro identifies him- 
self as part of his people, whether he 
lives in Detroit or in an agrarian 
community of the Black Belt. 

It is precisely the white chauvinist 
system, prevalent throughout the 
country, a by-product of which is the 
greater psychological identity among 
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the Negro people, that has prevented 
the assimilation of the Negro, deny- 
ing the Negro people the status of a 
national minority such as enjoyed by 
the language-cultural groups in the 
United States. In this sense, the Ne- 
gro people cannot be designated as a 
national minority, the outstanding 
characteristic of which in the United 
States is the process of assimilation, 
historically and at present. Thus, the 
“new” perspective of the Negro na- 
tion turning into a national minority 
has no foundation in the actual posi- 
ton of the Negro even in the North. 

In the past, we have been in- 
clined in our theoretical presenta- 
tion of the question to a rather 
schematic division of the Negro peo- 
ple into two sections—a “Negro na- 
tion in the Black Belt” and a Negro 
“national minority” outside the Black 
Belt. This is misleading and artificial, 
and also unnecessary from a pro- 
grammatic viewpoint. It is mislead- 
ing because the status of the Negro 
people in non-Black Belt areas is not 
that of a national minority in the pro- 
cess of assimilation, as distinguished 
from a Negro “nation in the Black 
Belt” with a separate existence. Whe- 
ther as a numerical minority or as a 
majority, Negro people in North or 
South are part of the same oppressed 
nation. 

In so far as Comrade Wilkerson 
objects to this schematicism, I agree 
with him. But he draws other con- 
clusions that obscure the very real 
differences between North and South 
that have to be taken into account 
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in our immediate program as well as 
in our general perspective. 

From the viewpoint doth of the 
oppression of the Negro people and 
of the perspective for their liberation, 
it is precisely the special condi- 
tions prevailing in the South that 
give validity to the principle 
of self-determination with respect 
to the Negro people, while this 
principle does not pertain to any 
other nationality grouping in the 
United States. The principle of self- 
determination has no concrete mean- 
ing unless it can be applied on a 
territorial basis where some form of 
self-government can arise through 
which the right of self-determination, 
which is a political right, can be 
exercised. For this reason it makes 
no sense to speak of self-determina- 
tion for some nebulous “community” 
or “national minority” distributed 
throughout the country, which has 
not the slightest possibility for con- 
solidation as a nation. 

Thus, the special situation in the 
Black Belt is of the greatest program- 
matic significance for it provided the 
essential elements of a solution of 
the Negro question in the country 
as a whole. 

Nor can we avoid recognizing that 
the semi-feudalism of the Black Belt 
is a unique phenomenon, to be found 
nowhere else in the United States. 
This calls for a special agrarian pro- 
gram aimed at the democratic trans- 
formation of the plantation economy, 
and therefore at the destruction of a 
hotbed of reaction within the coun- 
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try, having political consequences ¢ 
a nation-wide scale as expressed 
the Bourbon wing of the Democra 
Party. This special situation lies z 
the heart of democratizing the Souh 
and at the same time provides t 
progressive movement as a who 
with the most impelling reasons fy 
supporting basic agrarian reform, 

On the other hand, problems og 
characteristic of the Black Belt arig 
particularly in the North and alwis 
the industrial centers of the Souh 
largely outside the plantation am 
where the Negro working class hs 
developed, and where the strugt 
for equal rights presents itself in; 
different manner. Recognition ¢ 
these very real differences is not dud 
ism, as Comrade Wilkerson com 
plains, since it is based upon a si 
gle approach toward the Negro pe 
ple as an oppressed nation fightin 
for freedom. 


4. INTEGRATION AND 
NATIONHOOD 


It is erroneous to see a contradk 
tion between integration, as 
pressed in working-class unity, 
the further development of the Ne 
gro people as a nation. For the Neg 
worker does not by virtue of his bei 
a worker and joining a union k 
his identity as a member of the 
gro nation, himself subject to 1 
many forms of discrimination pm 
ticed against the Negro people a 
whole. Recognition of this by 1 
white workers and the trade unio 
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is indispensable to the extension and 
consolidation of unity between white 
and Negro workers. But recognition 
in some general sense is insufficient. 
It is necessary to see and advance the 
very concrete special demands of Ne- 
gro workers—such as equal wages, 
equal opportunities for advancement, 
protection against lay-offs, full repre- 
sentation on shop committees and in 
union leadership. It is impossible to 
overlook the actual inequalities that 
exist in all phases of life even in the 
“freest” sections of the country, even 
within some of the progressive 
unions, unless we are blinded by er- 
roneous theories about the Negro 
people already achieving equality. 
It is also wrong to conclude that 
the Negro worker is becoming less 
conscious of discrimination against 
himself and the Negro people as a 
whole because of his participation in 
industry and the labor movement. 
On the contrary, as he identifies him- 
self with the immediate struggles and 
the historical movement of the work- 
ing class, he becomes more politi- 
cally sensitive to the oppression of 
the Negro people. Political enlight- 
enment of Negro workers as mem- 
bers of the working class places them 
at the forefront of the struggle for 
Negro rights and, therefore, of the 
national movement. 
"| In view of Comrade Wilkerson’s 
‘Bereat emphasis upon the “oneness” 
of the Negro people, it is strange that 
BX should bring as evidence against 
developing Negro nationhood the 
growth outside the Black Belt area 
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of the Negro working and middle 
classes and of Negro culture. 

One of the central characteristics 
of a growing nation under capitalism 
is class differentiation within it. In 
the case of the Negro people this dif- 
ferentiation has been held back by 
oppression, which retarded the de- 
velopment of working and middle 
classes. While these classes were re- 
tarded, they did develop, to a sig- 
nificant extent only during the past 
three decades and under the special 
conditions characteristic of the coun- 
try — advanced industrialization of 
the North as compared with the eco- 
nomic backwardness of the South. 
This circumstance creates favorable 
conditions, not only for greater unity 
between Negro and white, but also 
for the uprooting of the semi-slavery 
of the South, and therefore for the 
more rapid maturing of the Negro 
nation as a whole. . 

With respect to culture, I am 
afraid Comrade Wilkerson tends to 
use this word in a rather narrow 
sense. Certain forms of culture have 
had a greater development in the 
North due to the greater freedom 
prevailing there and the greater op- 
portunities for Negro education and 
participation in the arts and profes- 
sions. On the other hand, the most 
distinctive folk culture of the Negro 
people is a Southern product. The 
life and struggle of the Negro peo- 
ple in the South provide a constant 
source of inspiration in Negro lit- 
erature and music. Many, perhaps 
most, of the Negro institutions of 
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higher learning are situated in the 
South, and have much closer contact 
with the mass of Negro people in the 
Black Belt than similar institutions 
in the North. But aside from this, 
the social and cultural development 
of the Negro in the North is part of 
the evolution of the Negro nation, 
and contributes to the maturing of 
the people as a whole, whether in 
North or South. 


5. NATIONHOOD AND CRISIS 


Comrade Wilkerson’s erroneous 
concept of self-determination and his 
preoccupation with the dangers of 
separatism lead him into thoroughly 
untenable posi.ions. One of these is 
that self-determination may have 
validity only during periods of re- 
action, while integration (always 
misinterpreted by Comrade Wilker- 
son as standing in direct contradic- 
tion to self-determination) super- 
sedes the movement toward self-de- 
termination in periods of progress. 
Thus, Comrade Wilkerson creates a 
contradiction, not present in life, 
between self-determination and the 
fight for democratic rights. He 
writes: 


Apparently on the assumption that 
this [reaction] is the perspective for 
America as a whole, and for the Negro 
people in particular, some observers 
[who?] caution against discarding the 
“Self-Determination in the Black Belt” 
program as the main theoretical ap- 
proach of the Marxists to the Negro 
question. 
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And, then again, after citing son 
recent gains in the fight for Negn 
rights: 


Thus, our outmoded separatist do. 
trine of “Self-Determination in th 
Black Belt” cannot now be supported 
on the premise of a sharp and long 
sustained downward trend in the Ne 
gro freedom curve. The perspective js 
for quite the opposite. 


Comrade Wilkerson leans to ; 
rather utopian and one-sided cop 
cept of the present political develop 
ment, and therefore in accordane 
with his view as quoted above he k 
lieves the “doctrine” of self-determ: 
nation is already “outmoded.” By 
quite aside from his rather loo 
speculations about the immediate fu. 
ture, is it correct to place the que 
tion in this fashion? 

If a basic theoretical approach is 
correct, it must be correct in all pas: 
ing political situations, whether tk 
“freedom curve” is going up or going 
down. The latter will influence : 
position on this or that tactical que 
tion; it will also affect the extent d 
white chauvinism and of separatism, 
although this will also depend upo 
the degree of mass resistance to: 
downward “freedom curve” and th 
level of class alliances of the popu 
lar movement during the upward 
movement of the “curve.” But dos 
it alter the fundamental approach 
the Negro people as a nation and 
therefore, the validity of the principk 
of self-determination ? 

Browder thought it did. The 
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tire perspective within which he 
abandoned the principle of self-de- 
termination was that the Negro 
question in the United States would 
be solved basically, was actually in 
the course of being solved, as a re- 
sult of the wartime agreement among 
the Big Three which “decided for a 
whole period of history the question 
of the possibility of national unity in 
the United States. It determined the 
possibility of eliminating all the 
gross inequalities as they manifest 
themselves in the oppression of the 
Negro people in this country”* 


Equally un-Marxist and undialecti- 
cal was Browder’s explanation of 
why the Communist Party adopted 
the program of self-determination to 
begin with: 


In the late 20’s and early 30’s, it 
became clear that the whole world was 
heading toward a major crisis, the 
greatest of all history. It simultaneously 
became clear that the question of the 
future of the Negro people would be 
up for reexamination. It was in view 
of the gathering world crisis that we 
Communists at that time—in the early 
30’s—raised the issue of self-determina- 
tion. At that time we necessarily faced 
the possibility that the Negro people, 
disappointed in their aspirations for full 
integration into the American nation, 
might find their only alternative in 
separation and in the establishment of 
their own state in the Black Belt. . . . 


Comrade Francis Franklin was 
the first to perpetuate this approach 


* This and other quotations from Browder are 
from The Communist, January, 1944. = 
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in the form of a “new” theory in 
Political Affairs of May, 1946, where 
he was answered by Comrade Max 
Weiss. Is it not obvious that Com- 
rade Wilkerson is also unduly influ- 
enced by this approach, although in 
some other respects his position does 
raise pertinent questions for discus- 
sion? It seems that Comrade Wilker- 
son accepts as authority Browder’s 
history of the question, his identifica- 
tion of self-determination with sepa- 
ratism, and also his purely idealistic 
and fantastic concept of nationhood 
as a passing phenomenon, existing 
during a crisis and ceasing to exist 
when there is a progressive outcome 
from the crisis. 

Of course, Browder did not inform 
his readers that the national program 
for the Negro people was adopted 
only after a very long period of dis- 
cussion beginning in 1927-1928, be- 
fore the economic crisis. This dis- 
cussion took into consideration ex- 
periences throughout the world as 
well as the specific situation of the 
American Negro people, and re- 
jected erroneous theories current in 
working-class and bourgeois-liberal 
circles. The full national program 
was adopted in 1930, but neither on 
the supposition that the economic 
crisis would lead directly into a strug- 
gle for socialist power in the United 
States (although Leftist notions did 
affect our general program then) 
or because the gathering world po- 
litical crisis necessitated such a pro- 
gram for the Negro people. 

Our program rested upon one cen- 
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tral thesis: recognition of the national 
character of the Negro question, the 
status of: the Negro people in the 
United States as an oppressed nation. 
It is true that we were able to under- 
stand this in the early thirties better 
than previously, because at that time 
we were in the midst of the great 
economic crisis, which acted as a 
catalyst in the ranks of the Party, 
cleansing it of many opportunist 
ideas and utopian concepts about 
progressive American imperialism 
which had accumulated during the 
preceding period of expansion. But 
this is far from meaning that the 
concept of self-determination is valid 
only during a period of crisis. 

Browder made some feeble efforts 
to “prove” that the basis for self-de- 
termination was vanishing. He cited 
some wartime progressive develop- 
ments within the country which were 
supposed to indicate an advanced 
level of integration. He also cited the 
pre-war New Deal program, espe- 
cially the extension of W.P.A. to the 
South. According to him, the latter 
was “the beginning of a deep-going 
change, a shaking up of the whole 
semifeudal system of oppression of 
the Negro,” whereas actually the 
W.P.A. barely touched the planta- 
tion system and was often operated 
at the convenience of the plantation 
masters as a means of keeping a 
cheap labor supply at hand. 

In practice, this approach led to 
the complete liquidation of the Com- 
munist Party in the South, to the 
surrender of the perspective of strug- 
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gle against the hotbed of reaction jg 
the South, and toward complete up. 
derestimation of the fight for equi 
rights for Negroes throughout tk 
country, including the fight againg 
white chauvinism, in the name ¢ 
the supposed integration of the Ne 
gro people into the single American 
nation. 

We likewise find Comrade Wi 


-kerson citing some significant vic 


tories in the struggle against dis 
crimination to prove his “new” the 
ory, and also resting his case heavily 
upon the perspective of a self-van 
ishing semifeudalism, which in pra 
tice, today also, would lead towarl 
the liquidation of our struggle fo 
Negro liberation. 


6. DEMOCRACY AND THE 
BLACK BELT 


I have already shown in the previ 
ous article that in actuality the sem: 
feudalism of the Black Belt is nwt 
vanishing, that on the contrary sem: 
feudal elements are even expanding 
side by side with the penetration ¢ 
capitalist forms of exploitation. Bu 
is it correct to suppose that a succes 
ful fight for democracy in the South 
(including the uprooting of sem: 
feudalism), or significant advance 
in that direction even during the life 
time of monopoly-capitalism, will r 
sult in “undermining” the Neg 
national majority, or, as Comrat 
Wilkerson places it, the Negro m 
tion in the Black Belt? 

We can answer this, not by spect 
lation about the future, but by & 
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amining the actual course of devel- 
opment over an historic period. For 
this purpose, we will take a section 
of the Black Belt that has shown a 
greater tendency toward contraction 
than the Black Belt as a whole. This 
is that region of the Black Belt which 
lies in northeast North Carolina, 
eastern Virginia and the tip of Mary- 
land. In this region the tendency for 
the Negro concentration to decline 
extends back to 1880, twenty years 
earlier than for the Black Belt as a 
whole. Today (1940 Census) it has a 
total population of 1,614,373, of which 
681,271 or 42.2 per cent, is Negro, 
as compared with 55.9 per cent in 
1860. This region is formed largely 
around the Virginia Black Belt, 
which included in 1940 eighteen 
counties whose Negro majorities 
ranged from 50.2 to 77.8 per cent. 
This is a unique region in many 
respects. The first Negro slaves to 
arrive in the colonies were brought 
here over three centuries ago, and it 
was here that the first slave planta- 
tions were founded upon the feudal 
land grants of the English King. 
Crop-producing plantations began to 
deteriorate in this region even dur- 
ing slavery, due to soil exhaustion, 
and the more lucrative profits to be 
obtained by breeding slaves for the 
fertile cotton plantations of the deep 
South. After the abolition of slavery, 
and toward the end of the century, 
the process of industrial development 
started in this region earlier than 
elsewhere in the South, sizable ports 
and commercial centers having al- 
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Belt region during slavery. Besides, 
because of its proximity to the large 
industrial centers of the North, mi- 
grations began at a comparatively 
early date. Thus, more than other 
regions of the Black Belt, this area 
was directly subjected to the pres- 
sures of capitalist expansion, and over 
a longer period. 

Today, unlike the rest of the Black 
Belt (with the exception of a small 
area in central North Carolina) the 
proportion of Negroes among all 
farm operators (40.2 per cent) is less 
than the Negro portion of the total 
population. Agriculture is further 
advanced toward a capitalist forma- 
tion, also among the Negro agrarians. 
In 1940, almost 60 per cent of all 
Negro farm operators owned their 
land in whole or in part, as com- 
pared with about 30 per cent in the 
rest of the Black Belt. Naturally, the 
plantation (largely tobacco and some 
cotton) persists side by side with 
“independent” small farms, wage- 
labor farms and capitalist tenancy. 
But, in this region, only 29 per cent 
of all Negro farm operators are 
sharecroppers, as compared with 
over 48 per cent for the Black Belt 
as a whole. 

Particularly significant for the 
point under discussion is the fact 
that the counties with a clear Negro 
majority are about equally divided 
between those in which general farm- 
ing predominates and those in which 
tobacco and cotton (grown on plan- 
tations) are the leading crops. This 
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suggests that Negro landownership 
is a powerful factor in retaining Ne- 
gro majorities on a voluntary basis, 
even as plantation - sharecropping 
formed the Black Belt on a non-free 
basis. 

Another significant characteristic 
of this region is the relatively large 
proportion of the Negro population 
living in cities, which is not typical 
of the Black Belt as a whole, since 
commercial and industrial centers 
have grown up in the main outside 
the plantation area. One-fourth of 
the Negro people of this region live 
in five cities situated within the Black 
Belt — Richmond, Norfolk, Ports- 
mouth, Newport News, and Peters- 
burg (all in Virginia). Of the popu- 
lation of these cities, the Negro 
forms over one-third. While even 
here the Negro constitutes a much 
greater proportion of the popula- 
tion on the surrounding countryside, 
he has become more urban than else- 
where in the Black Belt, although 
other smaller sections can also be 
found, as in Georgia and Alabama, 
where a similar situation has arisen. 

What has happened in the Vir- 
ginia - North Carolina - Maryland re- 
gion of the Black Belt shows that 
the growth of capitalist farming and 
industry does not necessarily result 
in the disappearance of Negro con- 
centrations. Such concentrations per- 
sist even when semifeudalism is no 
longer dominant in the economy, 
even when semifeudalism is over- 
shadowed by capitalist forms of de- 
velopment. If we keep in mind that 
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this has occurred in a region wher 
democracy remains very limited and 
the oppressive superstructure is littk 
changed, where organized demo 
cratic forces intervened but lit 
then it is possible to appreciate hoy 
popular political action can accelerat 
the transformation of the semifeud 
economy, and change the Black Bek 
prison of a nation into a region of 
dynamic democratic progress. 

It is therefore incorrect to assume 
as Comrade Wilkerson does, tha 
Negro nationhood now and in th 
future depends upon the continv. 
ation of the semifeudal economy ¢ 
the Black Belt. It is true that th 
slave system “created” the Black Bek 
and that remnants of slavery ar 
today the underlying cause for it 
persistence, which also account bas- 
cally for the oppression of the Ne 
gro nation. But the Negro nation can 
exist also in a state of freedom from 
semifeudalism and its offshoots; in 
fact, that is the condition for its un- 
hampered development. 

We have no right to assume that 
the base of Negro nationhood wil 
vanish to the extent semifeudalism 
is vanquished by democratic forces. 
On the contrary, the Negro peopl 
will overcome their oppression and 
flower as a nation when semifeudal- 
ism is uprooted in the South. There 
fore, the whole perspective of the 
Negro people as a nation is founded 
on the struggle for democracy in the 
South, which cannot be isolated from 
the country-wide fight for equa 
rights. 
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7. EQUAL RIGHTS AND 
NATIONHOOD 


Comrade Wilkerson sees a contra- 
diction between the fight for equal 
rights, including the fight for de- 
mocracy in the South, and the pro- 
gram of self-determination. From 
this he concludes that the growing 
participation of the Negro people 
with their white allies in the work- 
ing-lass and progressive movement, 
including even a third party, would 
render self-determination complete- 
ly inapplicable. 

The contrary is true. History has 
taught us, and our present political 
experiences teach us, that every for- 
ward step of the progressive move- 
ment, every advance toward the unity 
of white and Negro workers, and 


every democratic gain (only tenta- 


tive under monopoly - capitalism, 
since each gain must be continually 
defended) makes self-determination 
of the Negro people more realizable. 
At the same time, such developments 
render separatism in the movement 
itself less operative and separation 
as a final choice less likely. 

Again, let us turn to actual experi- 
ence, and first to the great lessons of 
Reconstruction, the first and only 
time the South has had a demo- 
cratic era. The high point of this 
democratic upsurge was the partici- 
pation of the Negro people, along- 
side their white allies, in the strug- 
gle for Radical Reconstruction and 
in the democratic regimes of 1868- 
1875. On the decisive question, that 
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of distribution of the ‘former slave 
plantations among the freedmen, the 
democratic forces were defeated. This 
was one of the basic reasons for the 
incomplete development of politica! 
democracy and for its final defeat. 

Nevertheless, gigantic strides 
toward democracy were made, as 
shown by Negro self-government in 
many Black Belt counties, by Negro 
majorities in many of the Constitu- 
tional Conventions which presented 
the South with their first major 
democratic reforms, by dominant Ne- 
gro representation in three State leg- 
islatures, by leading positions in the 
State governments passing to Ne- 
groes, and by the election of a num- 
ber of Negro Congressmen. 

This was representative govern- 
ment, within the framework of the 
existing structures of the separate 
states. The central slogans of the 
period around which the masses ral- 
lied were land and democracy— 
equal bourgeois-democratic rights. 
These were incompletely realized in 
many respects, and the Reconstruc- 
tion governments were overthrown 
before the new democratic institu- 
tions could be firmly established. 
Within the limitations of the class 
alliances of that time, when there 
was no working class to speak of in 
the South and when the Northern 
working class was still in an infant 
stage of political development, the 
industrial bourgeoisie then coming 
to power played the decisive role on 
a nation-wide scale. Under these cir- 
cumstances, and at a time when the 
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Negro people had just stepped out 
of chattel slavery and were already 
subjected .to semifeudalism on the 
plantations, the struggle for Negro 
liberation did not reach beyond the 
stage of representative government 
to raise questions of some form of 
political entity within the region of 
Negro majority. 

However, even during Reconstruc- 
tion there was already considerable 


Negro self-government on a county. 


scale throughout the plantation re- 
gion, including all branches of power 
—county offices, militia, sheriffs, the 
first public school boards, the local 
judiciary; and also in non-govern- 
mental organizations of power, such 
as the local Republican clubs, armed 
defense groups, and churches. Even 
at that time the advance toward equal 
political rights as expressed in repre- 
sentative government could not help 
but bring into being the first local 
self-governments, because of the Ne- 
gro majorities in the Black Belt. 
Now, if we turn to the problem 
of Negro-white alliance, we find that 
this great democratic upsurge in the 
South did not come about as a result 
of the imposition of puppet Negro 
government by a victorious North, 
as Bourbon historians claim, nor did 
it arise alone from the efforts of the 
Negro people acting in isolation. The 
democratic Reconstruction regimes 
were coalitions within the Republi- 
can Party of the time, representing 
in the South an alliance between the 
Negro people struggling for democ- 
racy, the anti-slavery white farmers 
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and sectors of the urban middle clas; 
opposed to the rule of the former 
slavemasters, such working -class 
forces as existed then, and the North. 
ern industrial bourgeoisie interested 
in establishing its own hegemony 
over the country. Even when the 
latter class sought and obtained ap 
understanding with the plantation 
masters, the democratic governments 
were overthrown in most states by 
bloody coups only after the Souther 
progressive coalition had been broken 
by reaction, mainly by splitting the 
white allies from the Negro peopl. 

Thus, coalition was necessary to 
establish democracy and to defend it 
from reaction. The firmer the coali- 
tion the greater the democratic ad- 
vance, which also accelerated the 
growth of the Negro people as a na- 
tion, although their demands could 
not have been presented at that time 
in national form. 

This lesson of coalition, empho- 
sized by every subsequent struggle 
in the South into the present day, 
must always remain in the forefront 
of our program and at the heart of 
our tactics. But it is not true, as Com- 
rade Wilkerson claims, that the 
struggle for democracy in the South 
(or elsewhere) stands in direct con- 
tradiction to developing Negro nz 
tionhood. On the contrary, the fight 
for democratic rights has been his 
torically, and is now a necessity of 
Negro liberation, which can be ad 
vanced today only through alliance 
with the working class. 

We must understand fully that the 
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THE NEGRO PEOPLE AS A NATION 


Negro people, especially in the South, 
realize that an isolated movement 
by themselves is doomed to defeat, 
and they will not take a position if 
they can help it which would isolate 
them from their actual and potential 
white allies. Whether it be in the 
organization of sharecroppers or 
workers, in the fight for the ballot 
or for representation on an election 
ticket, they step into the forefront of 
the struggle most effectively when 
they are assured of white allies. It 
remains for the white workers and 
progressives of the South to learn 
thoroughly the lesson that no move- 
ment against reaction can be suc- 
cessful without the leading partici- 
pation of the Negro people. 

This identification of Negro and 
white in common struggle is the first 
necessity of political integration, 
which becomes more and more pos- 
sible as working-class organization 
spreads in the South and provides 
the new driving force for democracy. 
As the Negro people enter upon this 
struggle, as greater agrarian and 
working class masses are swept into 
the fight for democracy, the greater 
will be awareness of their own rights, 
the greater their national conscious- 
ness. This is the experience of all 
national movements of oppressed 
peoples which start primarily as agra- 
rian and democratic movements. 

If we identify self-determination 
with separation, or see it as a pre- 
conceived pattern imposed by some 
external force upon the South in- 
stead of a development arising from 
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the living movement, then we will 
frighten ourselves with nightmares 
of “race” war and rout ourselves even 
before reaction has an opportunity 
to cry “Negro domination.” 

Self-determination will become a 
decisive force, as Comrade Wilker- 
son claims it is, only if we make the 
mistake of raising it as a general and 
abstract slogan without regard to the 
present stage of the struggle and the 
basic alliances that have to be forged 
to assure a democratic South. 

In the past we made such mis- 
takes, which tended to give a sepa- 
ratist connotation to our program 
and also created certain doubts and 
confusion. In the early thirties, for 
example, we included the slogan of 
self-determination in our programs 
of action, and attempted to create 
mass organizations on a similar basis 
(Presidential elections, League of 
Struggle for Negro Rights). We cor- 
rected this Leftist mistake, but did 
not make the corresponding correc- 
tion in our theoretical position. This 
applies particularly to our assump- 
tion that complete state unity of the 
Black Belt in the form of a single 
“Negro Republic” was the only pos- 
sible form under which self-determi- 
nation could be exercised. This has 
undoubtedly contributed to encour- 
aging the erroneous conception that 
separatism is the only form of self- 
determination, because of a mechani- 
cal approach which did not recog- 
nize the richness and variety of the 
living movement. 

We are not at the stage where self- 
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determination appears as a concrete 
question of the day, nor are prelimi- 
nary forms of self-government taking 
shape. In life today, the national as- 
pect of the movement in the form 
of national slogans has not yet come 
forward. The agrarian and demo- 
cratic demands of the Negro people 
are uppermost. A new wave of the 
political struggle is arising in the 
South, and its objective is representa- 
tive government, while in the coun- 
try as a whole the fight for equal 
rights is assuming a sharp character. 
Specific national slogans may arise 
sooner than we expect, such as self- 
government on a local scale, as the 
breadth and intensity of the move- 
ment grows. 

At this time we should not at- 
tempt to prescribe the exact form, 
out of a variety of possible forms, in 
which self-government may arise. 
Eventually, a single Republic, based 
upon a coalition in which the Negro 
people play the leading role, may 
prove the most effective form. But 
other forms, perhaps in intermediary 
phases or even as a long-range solu- 
tion, may also appear—such as more 
than one state entity, regional au- 
tonomy or autonomies, bi-national 
regional governments or bi-national 
federal representation on a territorial 
basis, or even other combinations 
which we cannot at present envision. 
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These questions will become cleare; 
as the movement itself brings th 
shape of a solution into focus, 

For the present, let us not be fright 
ened by fears of separatism and divi 
sion when the struggle against semi. 
feudalism and reaction involves th 
Negro masses on a broad scale, rais 
ing the basic democratic issues of th 
South, including the agrarian issue, 
This will also accelerate the develop 
ment of the whole progressive mov. 
ment, which today contains withia 
it the basis for a much firmer coal. 
tion with the Negro people than e 
isted in earlier periods. 

Between our practice and theon 
there is no contradiction, as Comrak 
Wilkerson claims. The “practical 
needs of the present struggle are wo 
weld firmer unity of Negro and 
white worker and to arouse th 
whole progressive movement to th 
fight for equal rights in the county 
as a whole and for democracy in tk 
South. This practice opens the wa 
to a solution along the lines of sel 
determination, and in such a manne 
as to strengthen the forces working 
against separatism. The contradic 
tion between theory and practice i 
to be found, not in our approach 
the Negro as a nation, but in tk 
“new” perspective proposed by Com 
rade Wilkerson, since it is ne 
founded on reality. 
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